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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
T DEGREE of pAcHEioe OF ARS is appointed to com- 


NDAY, the 26th of OCTOB 
me a t be sent to the Registrar fourtcen days pre- 
tial House, as order of the Senate. 


‘August 19, 1846. . W. RO THMAN, Registrar. 
HEMICAL RESEARCH. — Instruction 1N 


Gentlemen desirous of engaging in Peon 
oa agg of obtaining INSTRU UCTION. in ELEMEN- 


| ——— 





pe RN ALY SI SIS, will find every tolliey 3 in the new Laboratory i 
recently erected b: 0. 


~_ Connell of Lene ne ae ved —— = 
art rganic and General Chemistry, and the principles o 
rutin in Oren as applied more particularly to Agriculture, 
(icine, and the M: anu cturing Arts, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Guauam, Professor of Chemistry, and Mr, Fownes, Pro- 
fessor of Practical hemistry. 
Laboratory is open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, ¥ — it is closed at 1 o'clock, from the ist of October to 


ane ta occupy themselves with pursuits of their own choice if 
sanctioned by the Professors, by whom they are assisted with 
needful instruction and advice. 
Pees—session, 2%¢. 5s,; six months, 182, 18s. ; 
104 10, ; one month, 4/. 4s. 

Course on General C a 

except Saturday, 

Fee for perpetual ad ee 90; 


three months, 


stry.—Professor Graham's Lectures are 
m 14th October to 15th April, at 11 aan, 
»le term, Gl. ; half term, 3v. 


who 
‘A Prospectus, with full details, may be had at the Office of the 


¢, J.B. WILLIAMS, M.D. Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
A.M. —— of Faculty of Arts. 
etary to the Council. 
University College London, Au August 20, 1846, 


Ugo SITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
— SCHOOL,.—Under the Gov: erument of the Council 


ones Master—-THOMAS HEWITT KEY, 
The stlivol will OPEN on Tuesday, the 22 2nd é : 
The Session is divided in three Terms, viz. :—from 22nd September 
to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to the 


The yearly payment for each Pupil is 154, of which 5/. are paid 
in advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter-past 9 to three-quarters past 3. The efjerneens of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday are devoted Cectankvely to drawing. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the En lish, Latin, 

French, and German Languages, Ancient and inglish His 
tory, Geography, both physical and political, Arithmetic and 
ae agg he Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
losophy, rawing. 

Any ant may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education, 

*There is a general examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
— and the prizes are then given. 
e discipline of the school is maintained without corporal 


ent. 

A a A report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Several of the Masters receive boarders. 

Further pes may be obtained at the office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
commence on the Ist October, those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
Mth October.—August, 1546, 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 8 CE, 

The SIXTEENTH GES Or Titik i DAY TiS ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will com- 
menee in $ bata on THURSDAY MORNING, the 


ith of SEPTEM 
OHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Ahephs, London. 


EAD MASTER WANTED.—The Committee 

of the BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIE- 

TARY SCHOOL will require a Gentleman in the above capacity, 

after the next Christmas vacation, to succeed Dr. Ryall, w no, for 

the last eight years, has held the situation, and who now relin- 

so it in consequence of his appointment to the office of Vice 
ident of the Government College at Cork. 

Applications, with Testimonials. are required to be delivered 
before the + day of September. The Salary and other particu- 
lars may be known by applying to W. H. Pa: teidge, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary, Newhall-street, Birming 


CLERGYMAN, who prepares ee Pupils 

for the Public Schools, has at prenent ONE VACANCY, and 

vill shortly have a Second. He residesin a pennant | art of the 

Ser. ve an hour's ride (by Rail) of London. e highest 

ce can be given to parents whose children have nd and are 

under his care.—Address, Rev. 8. B., to the care of Messrs. J. W. 
Parker, West Strand, London. 


a a 
ANNEKER’S ARIADNE.—Mr. Tennant 
(late Mawe), 149, Strand, London, has just received several 
small copies of this favourite STATUE, together with a new and 
t assortment of Ornaments for the Drawing-room, Library, 
Dining-room, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, Derbyshire 
Spar, &c., consisting of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, Ink- 
stands, beautiful Inlaid ble ‘aper-weights, W atch-stands, &. 
HE JOURNALS of the FINE ARTS on PHO- 
TOGRAPHY.—“ A Daguerréotype Portrait that could tr: ly 
be pronounced a flattering likeness we certainly never expected to 
see; that phenomenon, however, was presented to us on py f 
Yisiting the establishment of Mr. Claudet,”—Athenaum, July 4 
thing confess we had no idea of the peony of producing any- 
v so artistic and elegant on a metal plate.”"—Art-Union, July 1 
Mr Claudet’s productions approach more nearly to the highly: 
miniature than anything we have yet seen.”— Literary 


Gazette, July 
(LAUDErS DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 


TRA Arrs, lately so much eulogized b: “wr leading papers, 

J particular| by the Journals of the Fin A Ragemry? ii aaa 
rted, and when coloured by Mr. Manaten, ‘t “artist of ability, 

the most exquisite miniatures. Mr. Claudet operates himse f, 

md never allows an inferior portrait to leave his establishment. 

have the “Kine Wil a respectable female. oe from 


fue o’clock.—1s illiam-street, near the Adelaide Gallery. 



































Advertiser, who has had considerable ex ortenee, f is open - 
= ENGAGEMENT as READER and REPORTER. Address 
. M., care of Messrs. Vick & Smith, Chemists, Gloucester. 
Just published, 
JILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE, complete with Index. 
5. Oriental Books. 6. Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
| Arts. 8, Jurisprudence, 

*y* Any of oe above may be had separately. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 
lT}O AUTHORS—THE PUBLISHING 
therefore be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the 
approaching season, in making their arrangements.— Bell’ ‘s Mes- 
senger says, “ We recommend the ‘ Author’s Hand Book’ as a good 

tarp A paper, binding, &c.”—A New Edition of * The Author's 
{and Book, price ls. 6d., or by post, 2s, 2d., is just published by 
E. Cuvurton, 26, Holles-s' treet. 
required, is obliged to be put to press for the first edition early on 
Friday morning, and Adverti ts cannot be 
inserted, so as to circulate in the w oie of the impression, unless 


| r Oo -NEWSPAP ER PROPRIETORS. — The 
EMOVAL.—Dr. CuLVERWELL has REMOVED 
to 10, AkGYLL-PLACE, REGENT-STREET. 
Theology. 2. Greek and Latin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
one. nnd Beiles Lettres. 4. Middle Age "rT Philology. 
just published. 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
SEASON.—November and December are considered the best 
months for the ap eager of New Publications. No time should 
guide for Ladies and Gentlemen intending to publish. It is most 
elegantly printed, and embellished, and contains a list of prices for 
‘[? ADVERTISERS.—DOUGLAS JER- 
ROLD'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, owing to the number 
received before Six o’Clock on the Thursday Evening. 
Office, 169, Strand. 








D’AUBIGNE’S 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


y EI have seen with surprise,in several Newspapers, 

n Advertisement issued by Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, 

and Mr. Ww LLL AM COLLINS, in reference to an arrangement 

by which we permitted them to print and publish the Fourth 

Volume of DAUBIGNE B's HISTORY. 

he complaint made is, that in negotiating with them, we did 

not conenensenes the fact thit we had made arrangements ae the 
disposal of at least 20,000 copies of the four volumes of the Wo: 

In reply we have to state. that no inquiries were made by either 
arty as tothe number of copies sold, or the mode of effecting sales ; 
yut in order to show that we conveyed these Gentlemen simply 

the right to print and publish the Work, and that we most care- 
fully reserved to ourselves the power of disposing of our own copies 
in whatever manner we thought fit, the following emphatic clauses 
were inserted in our agreement : 

“ That you (Messrs. Blackie and Collins) shall neither announce 
the volume directly nor indirectly, nor publish it, till the 
sixth day of August next. 

“That we (Oliver and Boyd) reserve right to issue the volume 
ourselves in any edition or size, and at any price we may 
deem advisable ; and that we be entitled to give such right to 

any o her perses 1 or persons we may desire. 

That fe wry not “ haveany claim upon us for repayment of the 

esaid sum of 1750, or any portion thereof, under any 
ciroumstances whatever.” 

That “ liberty to print and publish as aforesaid” *‘ is to be in full 
compensation for the sum paid to us by you.” 

In regard to the meen for the wider Circulation of the 
Work, it is of importance to observe, that it was organi ata 
time when the purchase from us ry 20,000 copies seemed to be the 
only scheme for at once g the Author and 
widely circulating a book of ‘which the Comunittes highly approved; 
and every unbiassed mind must admit the object to be one which re- 
flected much honour upon its disinterested _ pro; jectora In conse- 
quence, however, of its having been considere: injurious to the 
interest of the Booksellers that such a number of copies should be 
issued in the manner proposed, arrangements have now been com- 
pleted for the relinquishment of ceas plan. “ 

Edinburgh, 13th ugust, Lea6. ___ OLIV ER & BOYD. 








Sales bp Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, VALUABLE STANDARD 
WORKS IN QUIRES, CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ENGRAVINGS, &ec. 

Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. Auctioneers of Lite 
Property rT Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL! cS 
AvcTION N, at 106, New Bond- ret, on TU oe , August 25th, 
1816, and two following days, at 1 o'clock pre: 

MISCEL LLANEOU Ss COLLECTION of 

BOOKS, including Valuable Standard Works in Quires, 
also some curious eg a Autograph Letters, Engrav- 
ings, Books of Prints, Co) tes, &c., the Property of a Bank- 
rupt, which, by order of the fe Assieets may be viewed on the Mon- 
day prior, and Catalogues had of dward Edwards, Esq., Official 

Assignee, Ag ot ace, Old Jewry ; Messrs. Sotheby & Co. Wel- 

lington-street, Stran and at the p ace of Sale. 


TO P pornesons | OF GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, LECTU- 
RERS, and Othe: -The interesting COLLECTION of SPE- 
c IME NS ‘ilustrative of the aboveSciences, valuable LIBRARY, 

A NTS, and other EFFECTS of the Is ute 
ER, Esq. F.G.8. &c. &c,, Professor of Geo 
logy to the London University. 

Messrs. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Room, Saville-row, on WEDNESDAY, August 26, 
by ony of the Administrator on behalf of the Crown, 

TR‘HE VALUABLE and INTERESTING COL- 

Ae of GEOLOGICAL and MINERALOGICAL 

SPECIMENS, formed and arranged by the late Mr. Webster at a 

very great expense ; also a Library of about 1,000 Volumes, includ- 

ing the Works of many eminent Writers on Natural History in 
peace Manuscripts, Works, and Lectures; a large quantity of 
ter-Colour Drawings and Sketches by hiuiself and others ; and 

} an nr Effects. 

To be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had 

F the Room, we in the City, at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 19, 

ey, 











THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


N R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making 

known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire 
repair and re-organization. In regulating it he has been gu’ 
by the experience gained in association with his Father, at thee Star 
and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have nm so far suc- 
cessful as to have rendered it pwortny o patronage. The Hotel a 
being widely nor favourably known, Mr Ellis begs res; ‘a 
point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiar] distin 
guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
nience of” separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
may occupy it at the same time:—an advantage gained by means 
of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three stalroases (the chief 
of which has two ways from every landing), width of passages. 
the compact arrangement of rooms en suite, Mr. Ellis has Studied 
to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
thereto what was wanting for completeness in several important 
particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
the Hotel, fresh every tide, connected with the bath; and a com- 
modious well- -appointed Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 
assure those who may favour him with their sepa’, of his best 
attention, and of uniform moderation of cha ‘here are suites 
of apartments on the ground floor, and there | having private en- 
trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis ‘ourt. 

The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
on the West Cliff. 


REI! URN TICKETS.—~GREAT WESTERN 
LWAY.—On and after the Ist of September, 1486, 
RETURN, TICKETS on this Railway will be available as follows : 
For a distance not exceeding 50 miles, on the same yoy Fd 
issued, except on Saturday. A Ticket taken on that 
av ‘ailable for the return journey on Monday. 
Not exceeding 100 miles, on the same day they are issued, or the 
next, (Sunday not being counted.) 
Execeding 100 miles, on the same day they are issued, or either of 
the two nest days, Gundey x not being counted.) 
Ae order of the Directors, 
CHARLES A. SAUNDERS, Secretary. _ 


ENC: AUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, Wes' 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


UNPRECEDENTED NOVELTY IN STATIONERY. 


HAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER 
J and WAFERS, adapted to Marriages, Births, Christenings, 
ond Mourning, and’ to all puspeses of polite correspondence in 
general. A cS aire of Cream Laid N r, containing a variety 
of Py} DIFFERENT MOTTOES, with 24 Envelopes and 24 Wafera 
to match the ore inclosed 2 an elegant box, price ls. 6d. Seat 
per Dost, free, to any part ofthe Kingdom, for me or 24 Postage 

Stam A Box of the Motto Wafers for 6¢., or 50 superb bey 
stosaped with initials in full (two or three Tettersh for G6d.; 
either, per post, for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, He dis 
Engraver and Stationer, 28, Great Pultency-street, Golden-square, 


Trade supplied. 

YOFFEE AS IN FRANCE, —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. Thus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the prota ce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From re heve arty we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on aecidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full’ s upply 
of teesk vensted < Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental m 

The rapid andstilli increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four commen is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the souptty. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holb i séicining Dey ‘and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean- 

HENRY SPARROW, Froprister. 


Just published, in 1 volume, 12mo. 6s. cl 
‘HE MODERN BRITISH PLU "TARCH ; 
or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our 
Country for their a Virtues, or Achievements, 
Dr. W, C. TAYLOR. 
“A very useful on calculated to instruct the young and res 
fresh the memories of the old.”"—Church and State Gazet 
yritten in a clear and unaffected sty le.” —English ies 
“ A work that has long been needed.”— Eclectic Review, 
Grant & Griffith (Successors to J. Harris), corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


DR. G. 

















BURROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
HEART. 
Just published, 1 vol. svo. with coloured Plates, 1 


Q* DISORDERS of the C EREBRAL “CIR. 

CULATION, and on the Connection between Affections of 
the Brain and Diseases of the Heart. By GEORGE BURROWS, 
M.D. Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c. 

“ Dr. Burrows’s very able work is replete with interesting and 
Spy) -useful facts, and well Supports the author's reputation 

as a careful and judicious observer.” — Medical Gazette. 

London; Lopgman, Brown, Green, & Longmans, 





THE ATHENEZUM 





Ave. 29 





Just published, Gratis, 
A SUPPLEMENT TO 


DANIELL’S 
BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 


Por 1846, 


Containing a good Collection of Miscellaneous English Litera- 
ture, Books of Prints, Music, and some Popular Works in French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish, marked at very reduced prices, on 
Bale by EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mortimen-street, CAvEN- 
DISH-SQUARE, 


Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding their address to the Pub- 
lisher may have it delivered free to any part of London, or sent 
into the Country by inclosing two penny postage stamps. 


The Supplement contains the following, with many others of 
interest and importance :— 


Antiquities of Great Britain, illustrated in Views 
of Monasteries, Castles, and Churches; 84 fine engravings by W. 
Byrne, from Drawings by Hearne, with Descriptions in English 
and French, 2 vols. oblong folio, bound morocco, gilt edges, 2/. : ” 

0 


Atlas—The Maps of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, including the Stars, Terrestrial Globe, Geo- 
logical Map, and Index, quite complete, 2 vols. well half-bound 
green morocco, marbled leaves, 8/. 8s, (pub, at 10/. 138.) 


Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique cor- 
rigé et augmenté, avec la Vie de l’auteur, par Des Maizeaux, 5 
vols, Amst. 1734—Remarques Critiques sur le Dictionnaire de 
Bayle, 2 vols. Paris, 1752 ; 7 vols. folio, neat old calf gilt, 34 

“This edition is reprinted from that of 1720, with the addition 
of some critical remarks by the Abbé L, J. Le Clere.—His Dic- 
tionary is as a cornucopia of flowers—bright, blooming, and cap- 
tivating.”—Didbdin. 

Bell’s British Theatre, consisting of the most es- 
teemed English Plays, fine parer, with beautiful impressions of 
the numerous plates, 22 vols. 18mo. bound green morocco, gilt 
leaves, 3/. 10s, 1797 

S. Bernardus, Opera omnia, cura D. Joan Ma- 
billon, 6 vols, in 2, folio, fine copy, in the original stamped vellum 
binding, 34. Ven. 1726 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, with the 
Biblical F ents by the late Charles Taylor, numerous maps 
and plates, 8th edition, 5 vols. 4to. cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d, 1841 

Costumes of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, China 
(with the Chinese Punishments), and Turkey, numerous fine co- 
loured plates, 7 vols. imp. 4to, bound, blue morocco, gilt edges, 6/. 6s, 
(pub, at 38¢. unbound.) 1801—18 

Gallery—Engravings from the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s Collection of Pictures, arranged according to Schools and in 
Chronologi¢tal Orcer, with Remarks on each Picture by W. Y. 
Ottley and P. W. Tomkins, good impressions, 4 vols. royal folio, 
half-bound, uncut, 6/. 6s. (pub. at 35/.) 1818 

Hawker’s (Dr. Robert) Works, with a Memoir of 
his Life and Writings by Dr. John Williams, port. 10 vols. 8vo. 
half cloth, 3/. (pub. at 62, 6s.) 1831 

Lewis's (Samuel) Topographical Dictionary of 
England, comprising the several Counties, Cities, Boroughs, Cor- 

orate and Market Towns, Parishes, and Townships, and the 

slands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, with Historical and Statis- 
—  eeaemaenee 5th edition, 4 vols, 4to. and Atlas, 3/. 3s. (pub. x 
~ 8. 2 


Mede’s (Joseph) Works, with his Life, &c., best 
edition, folio, calf, 2¢. 5s. 167 
Metastasio, Opera, con le Opere postume, plates, 
best edition, 17 vols. 8vo. sewed, 2/. 10s, (pub. at 62. 6a.) 
Padova, 1811—12 
Musée Napoléon, ou Galerie complete du Musée 
Central de France, par une Société d’Amateurs et d’ Artistes ; pub- 
liée par Fihol, 10 vols. royal 8vo. containing 720 beautiful engrav- 
ings, bound morocco extra, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. Paris, 1802—14 


Museum Florentinum—Pictores, 4 vols. —Gemme 
Antique, 2—Statues, 1—in all 7 vols. containing 220 beautifully 
engraved portraits of Painters—200 of Gems—and 100 of Statues— 
royal folio, in very fine condition, bound strong russia gilt, marb. 
leaves, 12/. 12s, Florent. 1731, &c. 

Pinkerton’s General Collection of the best and 
most interesting Voyages and Travels in all parts of the World, 
with a general Index, and numerous plates, 17 vols. 4to. neatly 
half-bound russia, marbled leaves, 8/. 8%. (pub. at 37/.) 


. Fireneal, Opere Varie di Architettura Prospettive 
rotteschi Antichita, 90 fine large plates, old impressions, atlas 
folio, fine old calf, gilt leaves, with ornamented sides, 31.38.” 
Rome, 1750 

‘ Shakspeare’s Plays, from the Text of Johnson and 

teevens, printed with a fine large type, and illustrated with plat. 
by Stothard, Fuseli, and Heath, 6 vols. royal 4to, bound calf gi it, 
4l, 4a. 1807 
Thane’s. British Autegrapby.— A Collection of 
Authentic Portraits and Fac-similes of the handwritings of Royal 
and Illustrious Personages, 250 portraits and plates, 3 vols. dto. 
boards, uncut, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

This work has long been considered scarce, and copies ha - 
rally sold at from 10/. to 15/. ‘ , — 


—— Twenty-seven Additional Portraits with the 
Autographs, never before published, 15s. 


Voyage Pittoresque, ou Déscription des Royaumes 
de Naples et de Sicile, par l’Abbé de Saint-Non, numerous beau- 
tiful engra ine impressions, 5 vols. royal folio, a remarkably 
fine set, bound red morocco, super extra, 157, 158. Paris, 1781—6 

Wellington— The Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington during his Campaigns in India, Denmark, 


Spain, &c. new and enlarged editi 3 SS 
cloth, 3/, 18s, on, Vols, 1 to 5, 5 vols, royal LN 


Just published, in 18mo. an entirely New Stereotyped Edition of 


N ISS EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHIL- 

DREN, from ‘Early Lessons,’ and ‘ Parent’s Assistant ;’ in 
Thirty-four Cixpes Numbers; including ‘Garry Owen,’ and 
* Poor Bob ;’ each Number is done up in an [uminated Wrapper, 
and may be had separately. 


No. 1. Harry and Lucy, Part 1. | No. 19. Eton Montem. 
2. Harry and Lucy, Part 2. 20. The Orphans; and Old 
3. Harry and Lucy, Part 3. OZ. a 
4. Harry and Lucy, Part 4. . Waste Not Want Not. 
5. Harry and Lucy, Part 5; Simple Susan, Part 1. 
3. Simple Susan, Part 2. 


and The Orange Man. 
Part 1. 24. The False Key; and The 
Birth-day Present. 
. The Little Merchants, 
‘art 1. 
. The Little Merchants, 
Part 2. 
27. The Barring Out. 
28. Lazy Lawrence. “ 7 
29. The Mimic. = Just published, price ls. ; by post, ls. 6a, 
E 30. The Bracelets. : \ HAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
> 2. Feta: Pawn (An original Dietary for Invalids,) : 
é: and Th * Vudu By ROBT. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. MRCS, fe, 
6; an e ‘oa aps an — Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings 
‘ White 2 Gat Geee S . q | 00d night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind, § " 
, . Garry Owen, Part 2; an servance of the instructions herein contained, the f =o 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constituti, . 
acquire the greatest amount of physical happiness, and cane 
health the full period of life allotted to man. F a 
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REVIEWS 


istorical Illustrations of the Art of Pottery— 
Traité des Arts Céramiques}. By Alexandre 

Brongniart. Paris, Bechet; London, Dulau. 
Tere is no branch of manufactures which, in 
is history, theory, modes of work, and appli- 
ations to the practical purposes of life, offers 
awider field of inquiry than the Fictile. To it 
ielongs the most ancient mechanical invention 
shich marks the first essays of human inge- 
nity ;— an invention faithfully preserved 
through all the changes and chances of pro- 
sressive civilization without alteration of prin- 
ciple, and with very few modifications of its 
mechanical operations. | The potter’s wheel, as 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments and de- 
eribed by the Hebrew prophets, is essentially 
the piece of mechanism now used in the coun- 
ies of Worcester and Stafford. Could the 
mummy of one of the workmen of the Pha- 
mobs be re-animated, he would have every fair 
chance of receiving employment in Stoke or 
Hanley. Unlike most other branches of pro- 
ductive industry, this art has received count- 
less additions, but undergone no essential alter- 
sions. It resembles the palace which oriental 
tradition ascribes to Jenghiz Khan :—the origi- 
val hut in which the conqueror first saw light 
yas preserved in the centre; while the radiating 
edifices displayed progressive and increasing 

ificence, until they almost realized the 
fables of the Arabian Nights. The structure 
yas at once the monument and the chronology 
of his triumphs. 

Few men were so well calculated to write the 
history of the Fictile Art as Brongniart. His 
enthusiasm for the subject amounted to a pas- 
sion; his situation, as Director of the Royal 
Manufactory at Sevres, gave him rare oppor- 
tunities of analysis and experiment, with which 
10 private inquiries could compete; and the 
Museum of Potteries and Porcelain, mainly in- 
debted to him for its collection and arrange- 
ment, supplied sources of illustration such as 
could not be obtained in any other part of the 
world, This great collection has not less his- 
torical and philosophic importance than value 
willustrative of Art. Pottery affords no inade- 
quate standard to measure the progressive civil- 
ization of past ages and the comparative social 
condition of existing races. Associated with 
the developement of taste in design on one 
tide, and with the progress of chemistry, me- 
tllurgy, and physical discovery, on the other, 
fctile products enable us to estimate the ad- 
vances that have been made in Art or Science 
byany age or nation. Curious illustrations of 
uanners and customs, and of religious belief, are 
found on the ornaments with which most nations 
lave adorned their vessels of earthenware; and 
wot a few records have been preserved on the 
atificial substitutes for stone which the workers 
inclay have furnished to builders. ; 

Although the productions of the Fictile Art are 
‘ey numerous and varied, they may be conveni- 
tatly divided into three classes :—1st. Terra-Cot- 
tas, called by Brongniart Plastics, —under which 
are classed all figures and ornaments of clay, 
formed either by the hand or by moulds; 2nd. 
Utensils, including all articles for public or domes- 
‘cpurposes not intended to contain liquids; and, 
ind. Vases,—that is, all vessels of capacity, but 
thiely those destined to hold liquids. The 
tassification is not very accurate, and the ter- 
uinology is rather unscientific ;—but both may 

taken as sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes, 

Bc materials of the plastic art are found on 
surface of the soil:—a little water serves to 





make them sufficiently yielding for the recep- 
tion of form, and a little heat gives them sufti- 
cient hardness to preserve theirshape. Hence, 
we find children in sport developing their pro- 
ductive and imitative powers by producing rude 
works in soft clay ;—hence, too, we find abun- 
dant traces of the art in the infancy of almost 
every nation. Dibutades, of Corinth, is said to 
have been the first who raised the Plastic Art to 
the same level as sculpture. According to Pliny, 
his productions became popular in consequence 
of his using colour; but it is not certain 
whether he mixed his colours with the clay or 
only applied them to the surface. In Egypt, 
however, images of indurated clay were com- 
mon before Corinth itself was founded. Speci- 
mens of these abound in our museums; and 
they are generally remarkable for a lustrous sur- 
face,—produced either by a very thin glaze or, 
as we rather believe, by mechanical polish. 
The execution is generally coarse; but we have 
seen some signets or armlets in which the figures 
were very carefully elaborated. We know of 
no Egyptian specimen of plastic statuary, pro- 
perly so called :—and subdaie this is the real 
invention claimed by Dibutades. 

But the plastic art was not applied to statues 
alone by the Greeks and the civilized races of 
Italy. Our antiquarian collections exhibit multi- 
tudinous specimens of cornices, entablatures 
and tombs formed of terra-cotta, ornamented 
with sculptures and bas-reliefs, admirably de- 
signed and skilfully executed. Such tombs are 
very numerous in the Etrurian provinces; where 
Varro assures us that they were manufactured 
from the most remote antiquity. The ancient 
fictile statues which we possess are generally 
small; but Pliny mentions several figures the 
size of life,—particularly that of Jupiter, which 
was deemed worthy of a place in the Capitol, 
and a Hercules, called “the Fictile’’ from the 
materials of which it was composed. Most of 
the fictile statues known are preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Naples;—but a Bacchanal, of 
exquisite workmanship, was discovered at Rome, 
in 1829,—and is now in the Vatican. 

The application of the plastic art to statuary 
and architectural ornament was interrupted by 
the invasions of the barbarians; and was not 
revived until the thirteenth century,—when Ni- 
colo d’Arezzo produced several fine statues of 
terra-cotta, and particularly one of St. Antony, 
which isin the church of that saint at Arezzo. The 
artists who employed this material were chiefly 
Italians and Spaniards; but some fine works, 
executed by Germain Pilon, in 1588, are pre- 
served in the great museum of French monu- 
ments. At the present time, great exertions are 
made to revive this art in France. Several spe- 
cimens were displayed at the late Exposition in 
Paris; and allegorical figures similarly wrought 
are among the principal ornaments recently 
added to the Hétel de Ville. The most cele- 
brated modern artists in terra-cotta are the 
Messrs. Vizebent, of Toulouse; who have sup- 
plied sculpture and other ornaments to decorate 
the public buildings of that town and the prin- 
cipal places in the neighbourhood. 

The difficulties in the application of terra- 
cotta to architectural purposes are mechanical 
and economic rather than artistic. It is diffi- 
cult to preserve the harmony of the proportions 
and exactness of the forms in the process of 
firing; and if none but the finest clays were 
used, the cost would be little inferior to that of 
marble. The Messrs. Vizebent have only a 
thin crust of the finest clay on the surface of 
their productions,—the interior being composed 
of coarser and cheaper materials. Now, the dif- 
ficulty which they have to overcome is, to keep 






































exact harmony between the shrinking of the 


crust and of the inside during the process of 
firing, or desiccation,—so as to prevent the 
separation of the layers or the fracture of the 
surface. In all the specimens which we have 
seen this had been successfully accomplished ; 
—but we found reason to believe that the pro- 
ducers failed much more frequently than they 
were willing to acknowledge. 

A greater defect in terra-cottas is their in- 
capacity to resist the continued action of the 
atmosphere. Most of our readers have proba- 
bly seen the copy of the monument of Lysicles, 
commonly called the Lantern of Diogenes, 
erected in the park of St. Cloud. This, the 
largest plastic production of modern times, was 
executed by the Brother Tribucci, after the 
designs of Molinos. The body of the material 
appeared to us as close-grained and well-burned 
as any of the ancient ee of terra- 
cotta; but though it was placed in its present 
position only in 1808, it is already crumbling 
into decay. We differ, very reluctantly, from 
Brongniart,—but we are convinced that terra- 
cottas will not bear exposure, and that their use 
should, therefore, be confined to internal deco- 
rations. 

In the second class of fictile productions— 
Utensils—the objects that seem to claim primary 
attention are, bricks, tiles, tubes or pipes, &c.: 
but these involve so many curious and interesting 
questions, that we reserve them for future con- 
sideration,—and turn at once to vessels of capa- 
city, which, whether used for dry substances or 
liquids, are, in France and England, known by 
the common name of pottery. 

Among the Hebrews, the potter was called 
“the creator,” or “the giver of form’ (7x7). 
The Latins, like the Hebrews, named the 
potter from his formative power (jigulus, from 
Jingere, “to form’’); the modern term ‘ pot- 
tery” is obviously derived from pofwm, ‘ drink.”’ 
Now, it is curious to find, in reference to this 
etymology, that the most ancient pieces of pot- 
tery are permeable to fluids; and, consequently, 
that the domestic and culinary purposes to which 
we apply pottery and earthenware are precisely 
those to which these products were least appli- 
cable in ancient times. 

Among the most curious products of the Fictile 
Art are the enormous jars and crocks, fabricated 
generally without the aid of the wheel,—the use 
of which goes many centuries farther back than 
the Christian era ; and, though the specimens of 
these are not very numerous in museums, yet 
they are to be found, both of ancient and modern 
date, in Southern Europe, Asia, Africa, Mexico 
and South America. The tub of Diogenes was 
in reality one of these immense crocks,—as we 
learn from Lucian’s description ; and there are 
several in the Museum at Sévres which might 
serve as a habitation for the Cynic. They are 
used for storing grain, fruit, &c.,—and also for 
holding oil, which does not percolate through the 
pores so easily as water. In Brazil, and some 
other parts of America, these crocks were used in- 
stead of coffins. The body was forced into the 
crock in a sitting posture, after having undergone 
some preparation to arrest the process of decay. 
We have no direct evidence that this mode of 
burial was ever adopted by the Greeks; but 
there are some indications of its having been 
used in their more remote times,—until the burn- 
ing of the body and the preservation of the ashes 
in a cinerary urn were adopted as the more eco- 
nomic process. In Italy, the interior of these 
crocks is glazed when they are designed to 
contain oil or wine. It is not certain that this 

rocess was applied to the Roman amphore : but 
in Spain they saturate these crocks with water, 
and sometimes with oil,—which is said to render 





them impermeable, even after the water has 
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evaporated. The sides of the Spanish crocks 
or jars are, indeed, so very thick, that, when 
once they have been thoroughly saturated, it 
would take a long time to effect their complete 
desiccation. Dr. Percy informs us that, in the 
royal cellars at Cortejo, near Aranjuez, he saw 
jars or crocks four yards high, two yards wide, 
and about an inch and a half in thickness. 

In all nations, the earliest products of earthen- 
ware may be described as coarse in texture— 
tender, thatis, easily scratched, and very brittle. 
The latter quality is not, however, invariable. 
A very marked difference is observable in the 
polish of the surfaces. We may here mention, 
that the classification of the Museum at Sévres 
is both geographical and chronological; and that 
many of the observations which we shall have to 
make must be referred to its arrangements.—The 
first group to which attention is directed is that 
of the Etruscan and Italo-Grecian vases. Means 
were found of giving polish and lustre to these 
many centuries before glazing was invented. 
The unpolished surfaces are the fewer in number ; 
but we greatly doubt the accuracy of Brong- 
niart’s assertion that they are the more antique. 
In most examples, it appeared to us that the 
absence of lustre or polish was a voluntary 
omission ; and we believe that instances could 
be shown where its omission was obviously de- 
signed to increase effect. The earliest of the 
Etruscan vases are entirely red or entirely black, 
without colour or ornament: the ansation, or 
tage of handles, was so clearly derived from 
the human form, that hands and arms were 
sometimes directly introduced, and on cinerary 
urns the cover was frequently a bust of the 
deceased. In one singular urn we found that 
the head, neck and arms were moveable on brass 
pivots; and that spiracles were worked through 
the handles, to prevent the accumulation of 
unpleasant odours in the urn. The Etrurian, 
Italo-Grecian and Egyptian vases present the 
most striking evidence of a common type; and 
in the most artistic of these productions the 
archetype has manifestly been the bust of a 
beautiful female. The Etrurians actually re- 
produce this model,—but the Egyptians re- 
cede from it widely. From examination and 
comparison, it seems pretty evident that the 
adoption of the human bust as a type was 
suggested by the perception of resemblance 
between vases and the human figure,—and that 
few of the earlier potters had this archetype 
in their mind. Like every other art, Pottery 
must have greatly advanced before efforts were 
made to combine beauty with utility ; and it is 
_ in accordance with recorded experience, 
that the first advance in artistic decoration 
should be founded on natural resemblances. 
Micali founds his theory of the originality of 
Etrurian Art on the adoption of the female 
figure as a type by the Etrurian potters. We 
do not think the argument conclusive. When 
the ashes were preserved instead of the body, 
and the cinerary urn substituted for the mummy 
coffin,—a difference of custom as explicable 
from differences of climate and circumstance as 
from difference of race,—we find that the cover 
of the urn was fashioned to a likeness of the 
deceased,—as was also the cover of the Egyptian 
coffin. Thus, also, the cat-mummies, some of 
which were made of earthenware, had the cover 
or top fashioned into a rude representation of 
the head of the animal. But too much stress 
must not be laid upon this point of similarity. 
The ancient vases found in Chili and Peru have 
the top and neck frequently formed into rude 
imitations of the human shape ;—so, also, have 
several of the Mexican jugs and cups in the 
Sévres collection. Indeed, the similarity between 
the Greek and Peruvian vases is not confined 
to general outline, but extends to minute details 





of ornamentation,—the wavy lines, the friezes, 
and even the truncated shafts, which have been 
usually regarded as the distinctive marks of 
Grecian Art. It will surprise those who love to 
trace these coincidences, to compare D’Orbigny’s 
‘Atlas of Peruvian Antiquities,’ from Plate 
XV. to XXI., with the specimens of Greek 
decoration in ‘Le Musée Céramique,’ Plate 
XVIII.; and, at the same time, we recommend 
attention to the contrast between the rudeness 
of the Peruvian sculptures and the artistic ex- 
cellence of their terra-cottas and vases. 

The many interesting questions connected 
with the Etrurian vases need not be discussed 
now ;—but we deem it of some importance to 
direct attention to the imperfection of the evi- 
dence on which it has been attempted to found 
a complete distinction between the Etruscan and 
the Grecian vases. Truth appears to lie between 
the extreme theories of Micali and Raoul-Ro- 
chette. We may concede to the former that there 
was a native school of Etrurian Art; and at the 
same time we must confess, with the latter, 
that the style of ornament, whether sculptured 
or painted, is essentially Greek. Between the 
years 1827 and 1830, more than 4,000 vases 
were dug up in the neighbourhood of Vulci, 
in the very heart of the Etrurian territories,— 
descriptions of which were published by 
Millingen and the Prince of Canino. Many of 
them are covered with inscriptions in the Attic 
dialect : all that we have seen invariably pre- 
serve the Greek association of colours,—that is 
to say, brown figures on a yellowish ground, 
black figures on a reddish ground, and red 
figures on a black ground. The last of these 
was a style of vase brought to the greatest per- 
fection by Wedgewood; but we believe that the 
manufacture of such has been discontinued,—or 
at least that they are only produced when 
specially ordered. All the subjects represented 
in the decorations, whether painted or in relief, 
are essentially Greek, and represent the divini- 
ties, costumes and usages of Attica. 

Coincidences of style and form may, to some 
extent, be explained by the exigencies of the 
material used; but this does not extend to the 
minute details of ornament,—and we must, 
therefore, feel some surprise at finding the bosses, 
crimpings, and lines of points, which form the 
characteristic style of Etrurian ornamentation 
on the pottery of the ancient Gauls and Ger- 
mans. In fact, the Etrurian vases seem to con- 
firm Niebuhr’s theory of the double origin of 
the Etrurian people ;—the ruling warrior caste 
being a Germanic race, which entered Italy 
through the Alpine valleys of the Tyrol,—and 
the subject industrial race being of Greek, or 
some cognate, origin. 

Roman pottery is very closely connected with 
Roman history; for the Romans made more use 
of earthenware in their domestic economy than 
any other ancient nation,—as the abundant 
remains not only in Italy, but in Gaul, Germany, 
Spain and Britain, sufficiently prove. But it is 
remarkable that cinerary urns, ornamental 
vases, and prize-goblets for athlete,—so abun- 
dant in the Etrurian and Grecian remains—are 
not found in any collection of Roman pottery ; 
though urns were used for preserving human 
remains by the Germans down to the time of 
Charlemagne. 

The ancient German vases are fragile, un- 
polished, porous, but very highly ornamented. 
They were chiefly used for cinerary urns when 
the bodies were burned; and when this custom 
was discontinued, they were buried, as a kind of 
sacrifice or homage, in the tomb of the deceased, 
—probably, because, having been used in the 
funeral ceremonies, they were regarded as 
sacred. These vases ens been found so 


abundantly in the north of Germany, between 





the Oder and the Weser, that the inh; 
have been perplexed to account for their or. 
About Dessau and Torgau the peasants bel “ 
them to be fabricated by the mysterious dear 
3 


called Kobolds or Zwergen; in Lusatia they 


are believed to grow underground lik, : 
the Wends of eesver anatiis hen ee 


Vandals, and break them wherever they findthen 
—thinking that they would otherwise be hauntes 
by the ghost of the Vandal whose be a 
had contained; whilst the people of Holster 
preserve them with the greatest care, bein ‘ 
suaded that milk kept in them yields the m . 
abundant cream and the richest butter, em 

. V 
be further remarked that, in the German districts 
where these remains are so abundant, there has 
been no great manufactory for tender or u- 
glazed pottery since the introduction of th. 
plumbiferous glaze, more than six hundred years 
ago. 

The ringing sound of earthenware when pro- 
perly baked is sufficiently known ; but there js 
another kind of sonorous pottery which, bein 
homogeneous and elastic in its texture, vibrates 
with the impressions of air, and is used fo 
whistles, rude flutes, cymbals and bells, The 
sheep and cattle bells of Spain are all made of 
earthenware; and we have seen specimens of 
similar bells and cymbals brought from Peru,— 
but could not ascertain whether they were of 
ancient or modern manufacture. We have seen 
porcelain dog-whistles in Copeland’s establish. 
ment at Stoke; but the sound which they yield 
is not so shrill or so loud as that of the w- 
glazed Spanish whistles,—nor as the earther- 
ware pipes or horns used by cattle-drovers in 
the department of the Oise. One specimen of 
the latter, which we examined, almost deserved 
to rank as a musical instrument.  Brongniart 
doubts the use of earthen pipes or whistles 
among ancient nations ; but there have been and 
are many little contrivances preserved from 
remote antiquity which never had sufficient 
importance to find their way into records, 
though they had enough of value to be pre 
served by tradition,—and the petty articles to 
which we refer may be classed under this 
category. Among the Mexican antiquities 
collected by Martin, for many years the 
French consul in Mexico, were several pieces of 
what we may call musical pottery. Amongst 
others, we remarked a flute or fife, with six holes, 
about half a foot in length,—and a hollow 
sphere, with balls inside, which seemed to have 
been intended for a child's toy. These were dix 
covered in Yucatan ; and, consequently, belongto 
the best established of the antiquities of Mexico. 
The weight of evidence, indeed, is in favour of 
assigning them to a race anterior to that which 
Cortes found in possession of the Mexican 
Empire. . 

© persons unaccustomed to examine and 
compare specimens of pottery, it must appear 
rather strange to hear that the question whether 
glazes were or were not used by ancient nations 
is not yet satisfactorily determined. Brongniatt 
moots the point,—but abandons the solution. 
We do not profess to have discovered from casual 
observation, what he has failed to determine 
after years of close observation ;—but we think 
that he sometimes perplexed himself by sup 
posing that superficial lustre, accompanied by 
any peculiarity of superficial texture, ms 
necessarily have arisen from the presence ° 
nani glaze. We have direct range 
from modern experience that the polishing 
fictile productions by a lathe or wheel, espet! i 
when the texture of the material is close am 
fine, produces an effect that can hardly be - 
tinguished from a thin glaze ; and to some suc 
rocess the polish of the ancient Egyptian _ 
is generally attributed, But further, we 24 
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in the south of Ireland, glaze to have | 
uced on bricks and tiles without the | 
and contrary to the wish, of the ma- 
The silico-alkaline glaze—which is 
ing more than superficial vitrifaction 


jptention, 
nufacturer. 
clearly noth 


js not a rare phenomenon on sea-coasts where 


kelp-weed is so abundant as to impregnate the 
sand with alkaline particles,—especially when 
the sand has a ferruginous character. It is con- 
ceivable that the silex and kali may be mixed 
with the paste or moistened eo from which 
the vase Was formed; and that, w hen subject to 
the action of the fire, vitrifaction should take 
e only on the exposed surface,—as was the 
case with many of the Irish bricks to which we | 
have already alluded. In this way we would 
account for the glaze on the Campanian vases, 
impro erly confounded with Etruscan : and 
this view derives confirmation from some cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Brongniart himself,— 
such as the extreme tenuity of this glaze, the 
almost total impossibility of separating it from 
the body of the vase—no instance being known 
of asingle fragment having scaled off,—and the 
identity in component parts, and very nearly in 
roportions, which chemical analysis reveals 
tween the inner substance and superficial 
glaze of the vases. Finally, though Brongniart 
zealously contends for the separate existence of 
the glaze, he is forced to confess that all the 
efforts made to produce the silico-alkaline glaze 
at Sevres have been complete failures. 

Comparing the chemical analyses of the 
Etrurian and Campanian vases, we find that 
the latter contain a larger proportion of alu- 
mine and of metallic oxides than the former,— 
and that they have been exposed to a much 
weaker action of fire. Manganese, also, is 
present in many of the Campanian vases, 
and is the basis of their black colour; while the 
black of the Etrurian potteries is a carbonaceous 
substance. 

Here we may remark, that the chemistry of 
vitrifaction and of vitreous colours has been too 
much neglected in England. It would be a na- 
tional advantage, if some man of science could 
be found to give the same aid to manufacturers 
of glass and porcelain which Dr. Henry, of 
Manchester, rendered to bleachers and calico- 
printers. We recommend the subject to the New 
College of Chemistry ;—but must add, that the 
experiments will not be conclusive, if confined 
toalaboratory. They ought, as at Sévres, to be 
combined with the processes of manufacture. 

The invention of the plumbiferous glaze has 
been attributed to the Chinese ; but it is certain 


the surface ; but we had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining how far the vitreous elements of the 
surface were similar to those of the substance of 
the tile. The enamelled tiles of the Alhambra 
seem, however, to prove that the Saracens 
had a true glaze, as distinct from the vitrifac- 
tion of the surface of the tile. There are 
several mechanical and chemical difficulties 
which render it hard to distinguish between 
glaze and superficial vitrifaction. Of the latter 
Brongniart takes no notice; nor can we find any 
record of its having been tried in the several 
experiments to reproduce the peculiar lustre of 
the Campanian vases. It is, however, enough 
for us to indicate it as a subject worthy of 
inquiry ; and, at the same time, to point out 
the distinction that should be made between 
colouring matter and the substance of a glaze. 
We can find no satisfactory evidence for the 
existence of the plumbiferous glaze before the 
tenth century; and we have not been able 
to satisfy ourselves as to the date, place, or 
author, of the invention. An enumeration of 
the countless theories and conjectures which 
we have examined, and a statement of our 
reasons for regarding them as inconclusive, 
would be too long and tedious an affair for 
general readers. 

There are some articles of pottery in which 
permeability is directly dt oh ae | as water- 
coolers, flower-pots, and sugar-shapes. The 
water-coolers or, as the French call them, 
hydro-cérames, are used very extensively in all 
warm countries :—but we chiefly notice them to 
direct attention to the fact, that they produce a 
very trifling effect on the temperature of water 
when used in this climate. It is only when 
there is a very rapid evaporation produced by 
exposure to a current of hot air that any sen- 
sible refrigeration is produced. 





























The Tudor Sisters ; a Story of National Sacri- 
lege. 3vols. Newby. 
Guapiy would we have handed over ‘ The 
Tudor Sisters’ to the Jedwood justice of the Two 
Old Men who were so eloquent, only a while 
since, on the turnings and winding of Papistry, 
in ‘Father Darcy,'—were not they better em- 
ployed in weaving the tapestry of fresh fictions 
than in shaking to tatters trumpery like this. So, 
let us take this occasion once again to express 
our pity at the amount of bad reading which 
those who feast on trunk-lining romance must 
digest. One so abusive of “ the so-called Refor- 
mation” as our author—whose tone is that of a 
parish scold, and whose taste a strolling mana- 





that the felspathicis far more common on old por- 
celain. In the Museum of the East IndiaCom- 
pany, there are some very exquisite specimens 
of glazed bricks and tiles,—found in the ruins of 
the deserted city of Gour; which we believe to 
be vitreous,—for the lustre is exactly similar to 
that of the fragments of glazed bricks found, by 
Rich, in the ruins of Babylon. There seems to 
bemuch uncertainty about the chemical ana- 
lysis of the specimens examined in the labora- 
tory of Sévres. We suspect that this has arisen 
from the presence of metallic oxides, used to 
colour the glaze: and, perhaps, this circum- 
stance may also account for the belief that the 
Mitreous glaze of the Chinese was plumbiferous ; 
—for there is no doubt that preparations of lead 
and tin have been used as colouring materials 
in China and Japan. 

The silico-alkaline, or vitreous, glaze is al- 
most characteristic of the ornamental bricks 
and tiles found in all countries over which 
the dominion of the Saracens extended. We 
saw, in the Museum at Sévres, a very fine 
tile brought from the tomb of Mohammed, at 
Medina:—the laze of which is very thoroughly 
blended with the green and blue colouring on 


ger’s—must bear with plain speaking. We will 
| justify our right to dismiss this romance with 
| the harshest epithet in the reviewer’s quiver,— 
| by giving an extract, worthy to pair off (and that 
| is saying much) with the spirited and tragical 
| passages which we cited, some weeks ago, from 

‘Social Influences.’ Lady Jane Grey is escap- 
| ing in a boat on “the moonlit Tyne ;” having 
| been led—opera fashion—by the temptation of 
ja magic lay, to spring into the arms of a 
muffled singer :— 

“ Alas, poor Jane! the embrace was cold to her: 
for he from whom she sought it unclasped her twin- 
ing arms ; and, though there was tenderness in the 
manner in which he seated her, and screened her 
from the night breeze, he spoke no word of comfort ; 
but, retiring from her contact with more than con- 
jugal respect, leaned over the gun-wale of the boat, 
apparently more sorrow-stricken than resentful. 
Jane was touched; but when she fancied she saw a 
tear trickle through his fingers, glisten in the moon- 
light, and drop into the water—overcome by that 
which woman cannot resist, much less so gentle a 
creature as Jane, she could forbear no longer; but 
rising from her seat, made a a step forward, exclaim- 
ing: * Guilford, dearest Guilford, share with me thy 
sorrow, Thou wert but now, to all seeming, joyous, 








and sang’st right merrily. Sure, sight of thy Jane 
hath not made thee sad! Think not, Dudley, how 
we parted—all is, long ago, forgotten.’ ‘ Peace, 
peace, oh! peace!’ cried a voice, in which sympathy 
struggled to be harsh, ‘ or let thy words scorch in the 
deep damnation of my guilt. ‘Thus gentle, they are 
adder-stings.” The head of the speaker was raised 
a little—but other motion he made none; and that 
voice, oh! how changed from the Dudley of happier 
days! A peremptory cry of ‘Woman, be still!’ 
uttered by a tall, gloomy-looking figure, who stood 
in the stern of the boat, with arms authoritatively 
folded, watching and controlling all, struck Jane 
down into her seat—in a panic of surprise and ap- 
prehension. Whose was the voice, at the command 
of which her breath was to be still? Whose the 
compelling power that urged the oarsmen to strike 
so rapidly, and strain the bark so swiftly through the 
waters? Why did not her Guilford assume the 
command? But could he be there, and brook that 
his Jane should be tongue-tied by an unfeeling ruf- 
fian, with ‘ Woman, be still!’ Why, indeed, was 
she thus torn away from the protection of one whose 
home and heart were open to her, and who would 
have sheltered and shielded her Dudley too? There 
is a feeling without a name which creeps over the 
heart and brain, tingles in every drop of blood, 
trembles in every nerve, and shakes in every limb, 
when first the sense becomes conscious of a harrowing 
pang, but before the thrill is given. Jane felt that 
feeling now, and looked despairingly around her. 
Could she have been betrayed ? it was his bird-call, 
his well-known wooing song. She felt the voice was 
changed: could sorrow thus have changed it? No! 
it was a heartless mimicry, or why the submission to 
that insulting mandate, ‘ Woman be still!’ and oh! 
that cold caress! Conviction came like a flash, some- 
thing cracked in the recesses of her brain, her heart 
thumped against her side, and, half-leaping with the 
shock, she fell senseless at the feet of her mysterious 
betrayer. The long-loved lure had beguiled her to 
her undoing. It was the mother calling her lamb 
over a precipice !” 

There is no enlisting the pensive public in 
the romance of the story after a bit of farce like 
this. So let the curtain fall at once on ‘ The 
Tudor Sisters.’ 





The Literary History of the Middle Ages : com- 
prehending an Account of the State of Learn- 
ing from the Close of the Reign of Augustus 
to its Revival in the Fifteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Joseph Berington. Bogue. 

Tr is now more than thirty years since this work 

was originally published ; and the present is 

areprint in the cheap form of Mr. Bogue’s 

‘European Library.’ With all its defects, it is 

a very useful manual ; though we cannot agree 

with the editor, that it is “ on all hands admitted 

to be the best account extant of the important 
subject to which it refers.’” When Mr. Hazlitt 
expressed himself to that effect, he must have 
forgotten, doubtless, what the Germans have, 
since Berington’s day, added to our acquaint- 
ance with his subject, as well as the great work 
of André—‘On the Origin, Progress, and 
Present State of all Literature’-—a work which, 
for extent of erudition, though not for critical 
acumen, has few equals in the nineteenth 
century. We should have been better pleased 
to see in an English garb the labours of the 
learned Italian Jesuit, than this republication. 

Butsuchan undertaking would, probably, occupy 

half-a-dozen volumes like the one before us ; 

and, for the present, we may be grateful for 

Mr. Berington’s less ambitious and less com- 

prehensive, but more agreeable, volume. 

This ‘ Literary History of the Middle Ages’ 
is quite a phenomenon, when regarded as the 
production of an English Roman-Catholic clergy- 
man. He has no admiration for the papal 
authority, which he evidently considers an 
usurpation—or, we should rather say, a succes- 
sion of usurpations. On this head, no Protestant 


could be more decided. As the fact is equally 
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curious, striking, and (in this country) novel, 
we give our readers a specimen or two of our 
author’s manner, without any comment of our 
own. He tells us that the want of learning in 
the time of Charlemagne was owing, among 
other causes,— 

“to the oblivion in which the classical pro- 
ductions of former ages were buried, or the dis- 
regard in which they were held—to a want of 
capacity in the bishops, clergy and monks, upon 
whom the weighty charge of education had devolved 
—to a selfish reflection in the same order of men, 
that in proportion to the decline of learning and the 
spread of ignorance, their churches and monasteries 
had prospered ; whilst the revival of letters was 
likely to divert the copious streams of pious bene- 
volence into a channel less favourable to the interests 
of the clergy and the monks—to a marked aversion 
in the bishop of Rome to any scheme by which the 
minds of churchmen, or of others, might be turned 
to the study of antiquity, and to those documents 
which would disclose on what futile reasons and 
sandy foundations the exclusive prerogatives of his see 
were established.” 

Again, speaking of the vices of the popes :— 

“The Roman see was unworthily occupied for 
many years, particularly by Benedict IX., who was 
called to it by the venal Romans when he had not 
completed his tenth year; but whose votes the trea- 
sures of his family had purchased. The writers of 
the age dwell with malevolent complacency on the 
vices of this infant pontiff; and he continued to im- 
prove in profligacy, till, unwilling any longer to bear 
the insult, the same people drove him from their city, 
and takinganother bribe, elected the bishop of Sabinum 
in his place. This election also was soon annulled ; 
when, ‘as there was not,’ says the historian, ‘in the 
Roman church a man fit to occupy its first station,’ 
a German was nominated, and, on his death, in 1049, 
Leo IX., himself a foreigner and bishop of Toul, 
ascended the papal chair.” 

For Gregory VII. he has scarcely a better 
word :— 


“The style adopted by Gregory—better, perhaps, 
known by the name of Hildebrand—is, agreeably to 
the characteristics of his mind, bold, vigorous, and 


impressive. On a former occasion, speaking of his 
epistles, preserved in nine books, I said: With their 
perusal I have been often disgusted, for, by the side 
of the imposing language of piety and Christian zeal, 
we, atevery page, meet with sentiments and the un- 
disguised exposition of views, such as might have 
fallen from the lips, and have been entertained by 
the minds of men, whose ruling passion was ambi- 
tion, and whose object was the subjugation of nations. 
To effect this favourite purpose, to increase the 
jurisdiction of Rome, and to bend the refractory to 
his will, not only Italy, but Germany and other 
states were convulsed; and, it may be truly said, 
during the nearly twelve years of his pontificate, that 
the double sword of extermination which he claimed 
was never sheathed.’’ 

But for Leo IX. is reserved the full vial of 
Mr. Berington’s wrath. He openly charges 
that pontiff with forgery :-— 

“TI mentioned, I think, the spurious decretals, 
which, with no honourable views, were palmed upon 
the world as the genuine productions of antiquity ; and 
at this time a fiction was contrived, with more shame- 
less effrontery, under the denomination of the Do- 
nation of Constantine. In a letter to Michael Ceru- 
larius, the Byzantine patriarch, Leo IX. having re- 
proached him with the indecency of his attack upon 
the Roman church, and having quoted, in honour of 
this church, as a decree of the Nicene Council, words 
of a very different origin, with an audacious temerity 
of imposture, subjoins: ‘The most wise Constan- 
tine, revering the high character of our royal priest- 
hood, conferred on Pope Sylvester and his succes- 
sors, not only the imperial power and dignity, but 
invested them with its insignia and its ministers, deem- 
ing it highly indecorous that he, to whom God had 
given the empire of heaven, should be subject to 
any earthly command. And that no doubt of our 
dominion may remain ; that you may not suspect our 
holy church of building its claim to power on vain 
and anile fables, we will produce some passages of 
that grant which Constantine with his own hand 





laid on the shrine of Peter, that truth may be esta- 
blished, and falsehood confounded.’ He then gives 
the greater part of that forged instrument, in which 
the Roman pontiff is declared to be supreme in the 
church ; the imperial power is conferred upon him ; 
the city of Rome, the regions of Italy, and all the 
provinces of the west are transferred to him ; and 
Constantine moves the seat of empire to the east, 
* because it is not just, that an earthly prince should 
there exercise power, where it has pleased heaven 
to establish the head of the priesthood, and of the 
Christian religion.’ ” 

If Mr. Berington has little respect for the 
religion and morals, he has still less for the 
literature, either of the popes, or of their subor- 
dinates. After speaking of Gregory the Great, 
he observes :— 

“T do not mean to insinuate that the immediate 
successors of Gregory were all destitute of literary 
accomplishments, though, in an age of ignorance, but 
little attention is due to the eulogy of contemporaries. 
Toward the close of the seventh century, when 
Agatho was bishop of Rome, we have irrefragable 
proof of the low state of ecclesiastical learning. A 
Roman synod was convened to deliberate on certain 
communications which had been received from Con- 
stantinople ; and it was agreed to send deputies into 
the East with letters to the emperor from the pontiff 
and the council. The deputies were seven, bishops 
and priests; and as the synod was numerously 
attended, we may fairly presume that they were 
selected with care. ‘It is not,’ says Agatho, ‘from 
any confidence which we place in their knowledge; 
for how can the perfect science of the scriptures be 
found amongst men, who live in the midst of a bar- 
barous people, and with difficulty earn their bread 
by the labour of their hands? It is only with sim- 
plicity of heart, that we preserve the faith delivered 
to us by our fathers.’ With these delegates, he adds, 
that he had sent such books and extracts as might be 
necessary to explain the faith of the apostolic church, 
and he entreats the emperor to give an indulgent 
hearing ‘to their illiterate expositions.” The sub- 
stance of the second letter is of similar import. The 
bishops speak of their learning in the same humble 
strain; which, in truth, the style of the letter suffici- 
ently attests, observing that, ‘at this time, no one 
among them can boast of worldly eloquence.’ It 
cannot be doubted that this humble representation of 
the learning of the Roman church was extorted by 
the force of truth; for, in all intercourse with the 
East, and particularly at this time, when the rival sees 
had been warmly contending for pre-eminence, no 
example can be found of gratuitous self-abasement. 
What then must have been the learning of other 
churches, if that of Rome, by her own confession to 
an inveterate adversary, was reduced so low ?” 

In another passage, we are told that if a 
priest could merely read the service, it was 
sufficient—but if he could understand it, he was 
accounted a prodigy. Nor will our author 
allow the monastic orders to have been great 
promoters of learning. The following observa- 
tions relate to a subject of much interest, and 
are curious :— 

** But if the labour of the monks had only been 
as assiduous as is often pretended—considering the 
number of their establishments in all countries— 
how did it happen that the copies of works were so 
scarce? The high price of parchment or vellum 
might account for the incompleteness of some works; 
and the same cause would also occasion a general 
scarcity. Besides, the work of transcription was 
tardy in its progress, particularly where pains were 
taken to exhibit splendid editions. To this must be 
added, the insecurity of the times, and the incursions 
of barbarous invaders, by whom the monasteries 
were often plundered, and their libraries destroyed or 
dispersed. Still Iam not satisfied ; and the stubborn 
fact of scarcity inclines me to suspect, that the pens 
of the monks were less constantly employed than 
many would induce us to believe. In the most 
wealthy convents, where libraries were chiefly formed, 
a short catalogue was sufficient to comprise the num- 
ber of their books; and the price, to those who were 
disposed to purchase, was exorbitant. In the lives 
of the popes, and of many bishops, the donations of 
books are recorded, as acts of signal generosity ; and, 





as deserving of perpetual remembrance, the gift oa 
sometimes inscribed even on the monuments 5 
departed benefactors. In the Preceding cen q 
Lupus, abbot of Ferrieresin Gaul,ina letterto Benet 
III. requests the loan of the Commentaries of St, 
Jerome on the prophet Jeremiah, of Which }; 
observes that no complete copy could be found an : 
where in France ; and with them Cicero's work he 
Oratore, the Institutions of Quintilian, of both which 
they possessed only some parts, with the Comment 
of Donatus on Terence. * These works,’ he add 
‘if your holiness will kindly transmit them to 2 
shall be copied with all possible celerity,and be faith 
fully restored.’ The scarcity then of books, of which 
innumerable proofs might be adduced, may be con, 
sidered as the cause of ignorance, as well as the 
effect. More knowledge, or the desire of acquiri 
more knowledge, which was excited in happier times, 
would have kept alive curiosity, and have multiplied 
the means of instruction and the materials of know. 
ledge. The various productions of Grecian and 
Roman taste, in the proudest era of their literature, 
were circulated only by written copies. The vill 
then was now wanting ; and with the want of this 
I charge the monks. But it is said that the works 
on which they laboured most, such as the writings of 
the Latin fathers, were voluminous: and they were 
besides often called to transcribe and embellish the 
books which were used in the service of the church, 
This I admit ; and I admit moreover, that, from the 
absence of a critical taste, they might often be 
induced, or perhaps commanded by their superiors, 
to lavish much labour on some productions of little 
value. But yet, when itis considered how numerous 
the hands were—and that these continued tomultiply, 
as the fashion of monastic institutions became more 
prevalent,—there is at least room for surprise, that so 
little should have been performed. After the lapse 
of little less than a thousand years—from the fall of 
the western empire to the revival of letters—during 
which we are told that the monks in all countries, as 
convents were erected, prosecuted the labour of 
copying books and furnishing their libraries, we know 
what a dearth there still was; and that, after the 
most diligent search, only a few copies could be 
discovered of the most valuable works, and these 
mutilated and damaged; whilst others were irre- 
parably lost. We have, however, reason to be 
thankful that some were preserved ; and I am not 
willing to withhold from the monkish labourers their 
due portion of praise, however slender might be their 
pretensions.” 


Of all the great men (and some of them were 
truly so, even irrespective of the timnes in which 
they lived) whom Mr. Berington brings before 
us, he regards none with more admiration than 
Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester II. Many readers 
are acquainted with the contest between Ger- 
bert and Arnulph, a prince of the royal house 
of France, for the see of Rheims; but few, per- 
haps, are aware of the noble stand made by the 
former, on this occasion, against the encroach- 
ments of the Papal See. Through high secu- 
lar influence, Arnulph was elected to the chair 
of Rheims; but, from some cause or other, not 
very clearly defined, he was soon deposed by a 
French synod, and Gerbert raised to the dig- 
nity. It was not to be expected that the reign- 
ing Pope (John XV.) should recognize the acts 
of a synod in which his authority went for 
nothing :— 

“When the news of the transactions of the 
Rheimish synod reached the ears of his holiness 
John XV., aggravated, as undoubtedly it was, by al 
its irritating circumstances, his anger was inflamed; 
and he proceeded to excommunicate the bishops who 
had been concerned in the deposition of Arnulphus 
and the elevation of Gerbert. The latter now wrote 
various epistles, of which I shall extract a passege 
from that to the archbishop of Sens, who had been 
president of the council. This will evince the 
intrepid mind of the writer, as well as the compre- 
hensiveness of his views in the midst of surrounding 
ignorance. ‘ How do your enemies say,’ he proceet 
after some preliminary remarks, ‘that, in deposing 
Arnulphus, we should have waited for the judgment 
of the Roman bishop? Can they show that his 
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eS re that of God, which our synod 
jogment it bene prince of Roman bishops, and of 
postles themselves, proclaimed, that God must 
. ed rather than men: and Paul, the teacher 
_ Gentiles, announced anathema to him, though 
d ere an angel, who should preach a doctrine differ- 
a that which had been delivered. Because 
e ntiff Marcellinus offered incense to Jupiter, 
= Pi bishops, therefore, sacrifice tohim? I assert, 
voll that if the bishop of Rome shall sin against 
his brother, and, when often admonished, shall not 
obey the church, that bishop, I say, by the command 
of God, shall be deemed a heathen or a publican. 
The higher the rank is, the greater is the fall. Ifhe 
think us unworthy of his communion, because no one 
of us will speak contrary to the doctrine of the gos- 
J he cannot, on that account, separate us from the 
communion of Christ, nor deprive us of eternal life. 
The saying of Gregory, ‘ that the flock must fear the 
sentence of the pastor, whether it be just or unjust,’ 
applies not to bishops. The people are the flock, 
not they. You ought not, then, for acrime which 
ou acknowledged not, and of which you were not 
convicted, to have been suspended from communion ; 
nor have been treated as rebels, when you declined 
no council, The sentence issued against you, not 
delivered in writing, is an illegal act. Occasion must 
not be given to our enemies to say, that the priest- 
hood, which is one as the church is one, is so 
subjected to one man, that, if he be corrupted by 
money, or favour, or fear, or ignorance, no one can 
be a bishop, unless, by the same means, he be 
rendered acceptable to him. Let the gospels, the 
writings of the apostles and the prophets, the canons 
inspired by God, and reverenced by Christendom, 
and the decrees of the apostolic see agreeing with 
them, be the common law of the church. He who, 
through contempt, shall depart from this law, by it 
let him be judged: but peace rest on him by whom 
it shall be strenuously observed. Beware, not to 
abstain from the holy mysteries, which would be an 
acknowledgment of guilt. It becomes us to repel 
an unjust charge ; to despise an illegal sentence.’ ” 


So long as Mr. Berington confines himself 
to the literary history of England, France, and 
Italy, he is always agreeable, and generally just. 
But even here, he is at a loss for materials. He 
seems either not to have known, or to have made 
veryinadequate use of, the ‘//istoire Littéraire de 
la France,’ by the Monks of the Congregation 
of St. Maur (now continued by some members 
of the Institute) —a work of inestimable value, 
and one which Mr, Bogue would do well not to 
overlook. It would require, however, judicious 
condensation, at least in the more obscure no- 
tices. It is equally certain, too, that the author 
was all but unacquainted with the intellectual 
activity of other countries, especially of Spain 
andGermany. His meagre sketch of the for- 
mer is both feeble and false; and to the latter, 
save in connexion with France or Italy, he 
scarcely alludes. These are serious defects; and 
prove, either that Mr. Berington’s course of 
reading was much less extensive than it should 
have been for such a work, or that he would not 
take the trouble of ransacking our great reposi- 
tories of literature. A new work on this sub- 
ject, more comprehensive in its design and 
more profound in its details, (for we must add, 
that the author frequently treads in the foot- 
steps of others, when he might examine for him- 
self,—and is often brief and meagre, and there- 
fore unsatisfactory, where he should be copious) 
is still a desideratum in our literature. 

Before we dismiss this volume, we must per- 


form a disagreeable, though necessary, duty. | 


Itis badly edited. In the first place, the typo- 
graphical errors are numerous,—an imperfec- 
fin wholly inexcusable in a reprint. In the 
second, why have we not a satisfactory account 
ofthe author? There is, indeed, what is osten- 
tatiously called a “ biographical sketch” of him 
—in two pages; but this is absolutely worse 
than none, as exciting curiosity without grati- 
fying it, Had Mr. Hazlitt allowed himself time 


to make inquiries, he might easily have col- 
lected details of great interest and importance, 
as illustrating the relation in which the reverend 
author stood to his church; details far beyond 
the meagre and unsatisfactory ones given in 
Rose’s ‘ General Biographical Dictionary,’— 
which this editor confessedly follows. 





Self-Instruction for Young Gardeners, §c. By 
the late J. C. Loudon. With a Memoir of 
the Author. Longman & Co. 

Few men have done more for the departments 
of literature which he cultivated— and fewer 
still, in spite of difficulties—than the late John 
Claudius Loudon. He was born near Edin- 
burgh, in 1783;—and, although destined for 
the occupation of a gardener, and placed with 
a nurseryman in that city, he attended the 
classes of Botany, Chemistry, and Agriculture. 
At an early age, he came to London; and com- 
menced his literary career by publishing some 
remarks on the laying out of the public squares 
of London. To him we are principally in- 
debted for the great improvements that have 
recently taken place in the culture of these 
plots of ground. Subsequently, he became a 
farmer,—as tenant of General Stratton, at 
Tew Park, in Oxfordshire ; where he established 
akind of agricultural college. In 1812, he gave 
up his farm,—having saved a considerable for- 
tune. But his tastes still lay in the direction of 
his old profession; and he | cer ds to travel 
in Europe, for the purpose of increasing his 
knowledge of landscape gardening. On his 
return from the Continent, in 1814, he found 
that he had lost the greatest part of his pro- 
perty, through unfortunate investments. He 
had, therefore, to work again for his live- 
lihood; and established himself in London,— 
where he commenced that literary career by 
which he is so well known. 

Mr. Loudon’s first great work was the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening ;’—which was fol- 
lowed by the ‘Encyclopedia of Agriculture.’ 
Then, came the ‘ Encyclopedia of Plants,’— 
and the ‘ Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture.’ This last work was his own 
sroperty ; and having been successful beyond 
Ris expectations, he planned, and published at 
his own expense, the ‘Arboretum et Frutice- 
tum Britannicum.’ Its cost was immense; 
and involved him in difficulties, which seem 
to have hastened his death. The labour of 
all these works, too, was prodigious,—and 
accomplished only by the author’s incessant 
application. Regarded as the productions of a 
strong healthy man, they would be surprising ; 
but when it is known that they were preduced 
by one constantly liable to attacks of severe 
illness,—who suffered so dreadfully from rheu- 
matic pains that his arm was broken by the 
violence of the process of shampooing, from 
which he sought relief,—that amputation of this 
arm became subsequently necessary,—and that 
the hand of the other was so paralyzed by dis- 
ease that he could use only the third and 
little fingers—the surprise is greatly increased. 
Nothing is more striking in Mrs. Loudon’s 
Memoir, attached to this volume, than the forti- 
tude exhibited by her husband in the most 
trying circumstances. The day before his death, 
Mrs. Loudon went to London on business; and 
returned with an unsatisfactory answer :— 

“ He was accordingly very much agitated when I 
told him the result of my mission; but he did not 
on that account relax in his exertions; on the con- 
trary, he continued dictating ‘Self-Instruction’ till 
twelve o’clock at night. When he went to bed he 
could not sleep, and the next morning he rose before 
it was light. He told me he had determined to 
sacrifice his edition of ‘ Repton’ in order to have his 





affairs settled before he died; adding ‘but it will 





break my heart to do so.” He repeated, however, 
that he would make the sacrifice, but he seemed 
reluctant to send me into town to give his consent ; 
and most fortunate was it, as, if I had gone to town 
that morning, I should not have been with him when 
he died. He now appeared very ill, and told me he 
thought he should never live to finish ‘ Self-Instruc- 
tion;’ but that he would ask his friend Dr. Jamieson, 
to whom he had previously spoken on the subject, to 
finish the work for him. Soon after this he became 
very restless, and walked several times from the 
drawingroom to his bedroom and back again. I feel 
that I cannot continue these melancholy details: it 
is sufficient to say, that, though his body became 
weaker every moment, his mind retained all its 
vigour to the last, and that he died standing on his 
feet. Fortunately, I perceived a change taking place 
in his countenance, and had just time to clasp my 
arms round him, to save him from falling, when his 
head sank upon my shoulder, and he was no more.” 

The ‘ Self-Instruction’ here referred to is the 
posthumous volume before us. It is intended 
for young men— gardeners, foresters, &c.,— 
who have received an imperfect rudimental 
education, or have forgotten in great mea- 
sure what they have been taught. It consists 
of the elements of such studies as lie at the 
foundation of horticulture and agriculture as 
mechanical arts,—and embrace arithmetic, 
book-keeping, practical geometry, mensuration, 
trigonometry, mechanics, hydrostatics, hydrau- 
lics, land-surveying, levelling, planning, map- 
ping, architectural drawing, projection, and 
perspective. Such is the last work of this labo- 
rious man ;—devoted to making easy the path of 
those who possessed less advantages than him- 
self. It was characteristic of hismind. Through- 
out his works, he exhibits an earnest desire to 
elevate the character of the members of his 
profession; and the work before us will be 
found a useful volume for the class for whom it 
was intended. 

We cannot, however, conclude this notice 
without a word of warning. In reading the 
Memoirs of Loudon, every one will be struck 
by his remarkable power of dispensing, to a 
great extent, with sleep ;—but this we believe 
to have laid the foundation of his maladies, 
and hastened his end. When a youth, “he 
regularly sat up two nights in each week to 
study—drinking strong green tea to keep him- 
self awake; and this practice of sitting up two 
nights in every week he continued for many 
years.” During the building of his houses 
in Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, he was suf- 
fering acute bodily pain; but still “he super- 
intended the building of them himself—rising 
at four o'clock every morning.” Again, who 
can read the following passage without trem- 
bling at the consequences of such labour :— 

“ Having resolved that all the drawings of trees for 
the ‘Arboretum’ should be made from nature, he had 
seven artists constantly employed; and he was fre- 
quently in the open air with them from his breakfast 
at seven in the morning till he came home to dinner 
at eight in the evening,—having remained the whole 
of that time without taking the slightest refreshment, 
and generally without even sitting down. After 
dinner he resumed the literary part of the work, and 
continued writing, with me as his amanuensis, till 
two or three o'clock in the morning.” 

That such a man should have died in difficul- 
ties is matter of great regret ;—but we believe 
that his widow and daughter have still an in- 
terest in the profits of the sale of the great na- 
tional work whose completion seemed to have 
hastened his end. 





Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of 
Shakespeare. By +, Payne Collier. 
(Concluding Notice. } 
THERE is not a greater name in the history of 
our stage than Richard Burbadge,—‘“‘ the chosen 
representative,” as Mr, Collier calls him, “ of 
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all, or nearly all, the serious parts in the 
roductions of our great dramatist ;”—yet very 
Fittle is known about him. There is reason to 
believe that the family originally came from 
Warwickshire,—and this is, at least, a pleasing 
belief, because it is Shakspeare’s county. A 
family of the name was settled at Stratford- 
upon-Avon in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. John Burbadge was bailiff of the 
borough, in June, 1555,—at which date we meet 
with the earliest trace of the Stratford Shaks- 
eares. But the name was not confined to 
arwickshire; and when arms were granted to 
Cuthbert Burbadge (the brother of Richard), 
they were the same as those of the Burbadges 
of Hertfordshire, —‘‘ whence,”’ as Mr. Collier ob- 
serves, “an inference may be drawn that the 
families of Burbadge of Warwickshire and of 
Hertfordshire were in some way related.” 
Richard Burbadge, the son of James Bur- 
badge and Helen Brayne, his wife, was born, 
it is thought, about the year 1567. His father 
was one of the players of the celebrated Earl 
of Leicester; and his name is the first on the 
list of the first royal patent conceded in this 
country to the performers of plays. This 
was in 1574. Two years later, he was living in 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch; the 
Register recording the baptism of his daughter 
Alice on the 11th of March, 1576,—the year 
in which the players were prohibited erecting a 
playhouse within the md jurisdiction, and the 
ear in which the first Blackfriars Theatre was 
built by James Burbadge and his “‘fellows.’’ Of 
his eminent son, the earliest mention that has 
come down to us is contained in a “ Plat” of a 
lay preserved at Dulwich College. The play 
is called ‘The Secound Parte of the Seven Dead- 
lie Sinnes ;’ and is assigned to Richard Tarlton, 
the clown, because Nash has attributed to 
him a play of the ‘Seaven Deadly Sinnes.’ 
‘This representation,” says Mr. Collier, “must 
have taken place prior to 1588, because Tarl- 
ton, the contriver of the piece, was buried 
in September of that year.” This reasonin 
will hardly bear examination. If Tarlton had 
been mentioned in the list of the performers, 
the inference had been fair enough; but he is 
not,—and we may as well infer that Betterton, 
who is known to Fa excelled in Hamlet, must 
have played in it before 1616, because the author 
who wrote it died in that year ;—while, on the 
other hand, the inference drawn from a simi- 
larity of name is of itself defective. Dryden 
wrote the first part of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ 
but as assuredly did not write the second. 
Burbadge was early eminent in his calling :— 


Shakespeare was fortunate, I trow, 
That such an actor had: 

If we had but his equal now, 
For one I should be glad. 


He is known to have played in twelve, at least, 
of Shakspeare’s plays,—performing the parts 
of Shylock, Richard III., Prince Henry, Romeo, 
Henry V., Brutus, Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Mac- 
beth, Pericles, and Coriolanus. He had parts in 
seven of Ben Jonson’s plays :—‘ Every Man 
in his Humour,’ ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ 
‘Sejanus,’ ‘ Volpone,’ ‘The Silent Woman,’ 
‘The Alchemist,’ and ‘Catiline.’ The parti- 
cular parts are unknown. He is thought, how- 
ever, to have played Kitely to Shakspeare’s 
Kno’well, in ‘ Every Man in his Humour;’ and, 
from the dramatis persone and Jonson’s own 
list of “‘ the principal comedians in that play,”’ 
Mr. Collier has compiled the following cast.— 
The names of the actors occur as arranged by 
Jonson :— 

Kno’well 

Kitely 

Brayne-worm, . 

Downe-right 

Cap. Bobadill 


Just.Clement. . . 
Mr. Stephen . 


Will. Shakespeare. 
Ric. Burbadge. 
. Aug. Philips. 
Joh. Hemings. 
Hen. Condel. 
« « Tho. Pope. 
+ Will, Kempe. 





Mr. Matthew 
Dame Kitely 


Will. Slye. 
Chr. Beeston. 
. Joh. Duke. 


Tib 

Burbadge had other parts in plays by several 
distinguished dramatists. He was Edward, in 
Marlowe’s ‘Edward II.,’—Antonio, in Mar- 
ston’s ‘Antonio and Mellida,’—Vendice, in 
Tourneur’s ‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’—Brachiano, 
in Webster’s ‘White Devil,’—Philaster, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of that name,— 
Frankford, in Heywood’s ‘ Woman Killed with 
Kindness,’-—and Malevole, in Marston’s ‘ Mal- 
content.’ These are the known parts :—and 
the unknown ones must have been very nu- 
merous; for we find him playing till within a 
few months of his death—one of the last plays 
in which he appeared being Fletcher’s ‘ Loyal 
Subject,’ licensed to be played 15th November, 
1618,— and on the following 13th March, 
Richard Burbadge died. His death was caused 
by paralysis. Mr. Collier quotes a most in- 
teresting epitaph in support of this :— 


Hadst thou but spoke to Death, and us’d the power 
Of thy enchanting tongue, at that first hour 

Of his assault, he had let fall his dart, 

And quite been charm’d with thy all-charming art : 
This Death well knew, and to prevent this wrong, 
He first made seizure on thy wondrous tongue, 

Then on the rest, &e. 


“‘The suddenness of the attack,’’ Mr. Collier 
adds, “which is always the case with para- 
lysis, may account for the fact that he left no 
written testament behind him.” 

The life of Burbadge occupies fifty-eight of 
Mr. Collier’s pages,—and is full of new, curious, 
and minute particulars. The following entry, 
from the Register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
was overlooked both by Malone and Chal- 
mers :— 

“1616. 
badg, baptized 6 November, 
Street.” 

‘“‘ This,” Mr. Collier observes, “is extremely 
interesting ; since we need entertain little doubt 
that the boy was named William after our great 
dramatist, who died about six months before.” 
Another interesting entry, overlooked both by 
Malone and Chalmers, was discovered by Mr. 
Collier in the same register. This is the burial 
of Sarah, the posthumous child of the great 
actor :— 

“1625, 
Aprill.” 

But Mr. Collier’s discoveries about Burbadge 
are not confined to parish papers and entries of 
births and burials ;—he has brought forward, for 
the first time, some interesting extracts from the 
records of the Court of Chancery, relative to the 
Blackfriars Theatre,—one of the two theatres for 
which Shakspeare was a writer from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career. The elder 
Ruckoles, it appears, had borrowed the sum of 
600/. from John Brayne, his father-in-law, on 
condition that an assignment should be made to 
him of a moiety of the Blackfriars Theatre and 
its profits. This assignment does not appear to 
have been executed in the life-time of the father- 
in-law; and his widow was obliged to commence 
proceedings in equity to compel a fulfilment of 
the contract. What became of the suit is un- 
known; but, in 1596, six years after the bill was 
filed in Chancery, the cause was still unsettled. 
James Burbadge, the father, there is every 
reason to believe, died poor. 
son died comparatively rich. Chamberlayne, 
writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, six days after 
the decease of Burbadge, states the current 
report of the day that he had left ‘“ better than 
300/. land’’—i. e. better than 1,200/. of our 
present money. 

After Burbadge, the next great names of 
interest in Mr. Collier’s volume are, unques- 
tionably, the player-editors of the first folio of 
Shakspeare—John Heminge and Henry Condell. 


William Burbadge, son of Richard Bur- 
1616. — Halywell 


Sara Burbadge was buried the 29th of 


His more eminent | 





Our great dramatist remembered them in his 


will: “ And to my Fellowes John to 
Richard Burbadge, and Henry Condell 
viij* a-piece to buy them Ringes.”’ : 
the only “ fellows,” 


_ 
These 
as the players invariably 


called one another, remembered in his will 


8 our Shake. 
point them 


“so worthy a friend and fellow as wa 
spear.” The bequest seemed to 
out for the task they undertook :— 

Be kind to my remains; and, oh! defend 

Against your judgment your departed friend, 
Burbadge did not live to join his name to theirs 
in this “office to the dead’’—the publication 
of his plays ‘absolute in their numbers as he 
conceived them” ;—and which has, perha 
saved from oblivion about half of what was od 
written by our great dramatist. But for He 
minge and Condell, dramas like ‘The Winter’ 
" ’ : 8 
Tale,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ and all the others 
that were printed for the first time in the folio 
of 1623, might have entirely perished; and 
even now, as Mr. Collier observes, we are not 
sure that they included all the writings of a 
dramatic character that came from his pen :— 

“We are willing to hope that no play was acc. 
dentally omitted; but we cannot help fearing that 
many prologues and epilogues, and additions to his 
own, and even to the works of others, have been 
excluded. We know that it was the custom with 
Ben Jonson, Dekker, Webster, Marston, Heywood 
and other contemporaries of Shakespeare, to employ 
their talents in this way, when required by the occa- 
sion, at other theatres ; and as Shakespeare was for 
so many years the chief writer for the Lord Cham. 
berlain’s players, we are apprehensive that he con. 
tributed much, of an idental and t y kind, 
which has not come down to us, and will never be 
recovered. This is a loss we shall, therefore, always 
have to deplore ; but our obligations to the piety of 
Heminge and Condell towards their ‘friend and 
fellow,’ in what they did in the collection and pub- 
lication of the ‘Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies’ 
of Shakespeare, cannot be too often, nor too deeply 
acknowledged.” 

Mr. Collier has something to say, and to the 
peint, on the subject of the quarto plays printed 
in the poet’s lifetime :— 

“Tt is one of the problems in the life of our great 
dramatist that will never be solved, how it happened 
that he, who could write such plays, could be so indif- 
ferent as to their appearance in print. Many of 
those that were published in his lifetime were, as 
Heminge and Condell tell ‘the great variety of rea- 
ders’ in their preliminary address, * maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious im- 
postors;’ and Shakespeare seems to have done 
nothing to right himself in the eyes of the world in 
this respect. He probably superintended the passage 
through the press of his two poems, ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ and ‘ Lucrece ;’ but it is our conviction that, 
as far as regards any of his plays, he never corrected 
a line of them after they were in type. Even with 
respect to the two dramas that with most show of 
probability may be said to have been published entire, 
in order to check the sale of imperfect, mutilated, 
and surreptitious copies—t Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘ Hamlet’—we feel persuaded that their author was 
in no way instrumental in the issue of the more 
authentic copies: it seems, as far as we can judge, 
to have been the act of the company, with the view of 
correcting an injurious notion as to the real value and 
character of the pieces then in a course of daily repre- 
sentation at the Globe or Blackfriars theatres.” 

Of this famous volume, which still continues 
to command ahigh price, Mr. Collier observes:— 

“At the date when it appeared, consisting as t 
does of nearly 1000 pages, the process of printing 
(even supposing the MS., as there is some reason 10 
believe, to have been placed in the hands of more 
than one printer) must have occupied a considerable 
period—scarcely less than a year. There is! 
doubt that the title-page and all the preliminary 
matter were printed last ; and there, as well a8 # 
the close of the volume, we find the date of 1623: 
nevertheless there is a copy of the first folio in exi* 
tence with the date of 1622, so that, although the 
publication was afterwards postponed, and the 
changed to 1623, we may be pretty sure that 
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by the end of 1622. We suppose 
book wae we a a to have been commenced at the 
the Pro 621 and we cannot allow less than a pre- 
” ear to the editors for the collection of their 
it may, indeed, have occupied a much 
and they may not only have contem- 
but begun their undertaking soon after the 
The book does credit to the 


vious y 
materials ; 
longer time, 


err Shakespeare. 


deat even as a specimen of typography: it is on the 
po remarkably accurate, and so desirous were 
the editors and printers of correctness, that they 
introduced changes for the better even while the 
sheets were in progress through the press. 

There were several coincidences in the lives 
of Heminge and Condell. They married about 
the same time ; they lived in the same parish ; 
they had each a numerous family registered at 
the same church; their names are generally 
next to each other in the patents and lists of 
actors at the Globe and Blackfriars; they are 
remembered together in Shakspeare’s will; 
associated together in the office of collecting the 
lays of their illustrious fellow; and, dying in 
good circumstances and full of years, were 
buried together in the same church—almost in 
the same grave. Good-humoured fellows they 
must have been, if one (Heminge) was celebrated 
as Falstaff and the other (Condell) as Captain 
Bobadil. 

After Heminge and Condell, wh» gave us the 
first folio Shakspeare, Lowen and Taylor, who 
gave us the first folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
are the next names of eminence in the list of 
“the principall actors in all these Playes.” 
Lowen’s portrait in the Ashmolean Museum, at 
Oxford, is inscribed ‘1640, Etat. 64,’’—carry- 
ing the date of his birth to the year 1576, the 
year in which Mr. Collier discovered the follow- 
ing entry in the Baptismal Register of St. Giles’s, 
Cnpplegate,— 

* John Lowen the sone of Richard Lowen. 9 Decem- 
ber, 1576.” 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Collier, 
thatthis particular entry records the baptism of 
the actor ;—but when he tells us, a little further 
on, that the following entry in the Register of 
§t, Botolph, Bishopsgate, records the marriage 
of John Lowen the actor, we are at least 
suspicious. 

* John Lowen and Joane Hall, widow, were married 
the29th of October, 1607, p. licent. ex officio facultatum.” 
Amere coincidence of name, unsupported by 
other circumstances, is very little to be relied on. 
Mr. Collier has shown the folly of trusting to a 
similarity of names in his biography of William 
Kemp, in this very volume. Chalmers found in 
the Register of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the 
burial of ‘William Kemp a man’ in the year 
1603, This he assumed was William Kemp the 
actor; and so the famous fellow— 

which 
Did dance the famous morris unto Norwich— 

vas buried before he had danced across the Alps, 
and done a variety of other feats pan 
characteristic of his age and occupation. If we 
tum to the life of Joseph Taylor, we shall find 
Mr. Collier (usually so cautious) falling into the 
very same error, asecondtime. Coincidences of 
this kind deserve a place in biographies barren 
offacts, but they are not the materials whereon 
to build a Life. A mere similarity of name in 
‘baptismal entry is a false foundation for the 
‘uperstructure of a book dealing in facts—and 
facts alone. 

_ Here we must close our notice of a very 
interesting volume ; but not without a word to 
tmind our readers that all this labour among 
duty Registers is gratuitous on the part of Mr. 
Collier; and that he looks for no other reward 
fom the Society he presides over than the 
thanks of his fellow-members. 








A History of the British Fresh-water Alga. By 
Arthur Hill Hassall, F.L.S. 2 vols. Highley. 


THE study of cryptogamic plants in Great Bri- 
tain has Pod retarded not only by the small 
space devoted to their structure and functions 
in the great mass of our manuals on botany, 
but also to the want of cheap works illustrating 
and describing the genera and species. We 
are glad to notice one of several works, either 
announced or publishing, which have the former 
for their object. 

Mr. Hassall’s book is devoted to that portion 
of the lowest tribe of plants which dwell in 
fresh water, and which are generally known by 
the name of Confervze, or crow-silks. These 
are of great interest to the botanist ; on account 
of their standing lowest in the scale of develope- 
ment,-—and not only lowest, but at a point 
where the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms seem to meet together. Thus, amongst 
one section of these plants, the Diatomacez, we 
see a marked approach to the mineral kingdom, 
in the fact that their internal structure consists 
almost entirely of crystals of pure silica :—whilst 
among the Confervas, we have extraordinary 
approaches to animal life. Many of the Con- 
ferve are reproduced by means of what are called 
zoospores; which, in the early stages of their 
developement, have the power of moving rapidly 
devndh water, and in many respects exhibit the 
functions of infusorial animalcules. Even after 
these bodies have attached themselves to a fixed 
spot, and their filaments have begun to grow, 
the latter possess an inherent power of moving 
about within a given distance. This family of 
plants is also interesting inasmuch as they 
afford examples of the simplest conditions of 
vegetable structure. The great mass of them 
are an advance upon‘such plants as the red 
snow,—in which a single cell goes through the 
whole of the phases of vegetable life; but they 
are nothing more than a congeries of cells, 
each of which has the same structure and per- 
forms the same functions. It is on this account 
that the phenomena of cell-life may be more 
easily observed in these plants than in the 
higher forms, where the tissues are formed into 
distinct organs,—each organ performing aspecial 
function. 


Mr. Hassall has devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his volumes to the consideration of the 
general structure and physiology of the Con- 
fervee. His remarks may be consulted with 
advantage; but they are very incomplete :— 
and his hypotheses of the functions of some 

arts of the plants are wholly deficient in ana- 
a even with facts that are better known. 
His limited knowledge, also, of what has been 
done by others has evidently betrayed him into 
the belief that what he describes has not been 
seen before. Thus, it has been known for 
years that some of the Confervze present in their 
interior an organ resembling, in many points, 
the cytoblast of Schleiden. This organ was 
first described, with great minuteness, by Meyen, 
in the ‘ Linnza’ for 1827. agragy | devoted 
considerable attention to it in his ‘ Infusions- 
thierchen ;’ and other observers have noticed 
it since. But Mr. Hassall does not seem to be 
aware of any of these observations. In fact, he 
says that cytoblasts “have not as yet, so far as I 
can learn, been noticed in any species of Algz.” 
He admits, however, subsequently, that, accord- 
ing to a paper by Kutzing on the same subject, 
“‘Meyen had also previously observed it ;— 
where, however, this is recorded,”’ he says, ‘I 
cannot ascertain.” Now, Meyen has written, 
independently of his various papers, one of the 
most comprehensive works we possess on vege- 
table physiology; and if Mr. Hassall had only 
consulted this text-book, he would have found, 





not only most of his own observations, but a 

great many more of a highly interesting kind 

re the structure and functions of the fresh-water 
we. 

The remarkable character of these cytoblasts 
of Schleiden and central organs of Meyen 
has produced much speculation with regard to 
their functions :—most writers assigning to them 
a function beyond that of the cytoblast of other 
tissues. Mr. Hassall regards it, in their case, 
as in the first place a stomach, and, in the 
second a fertilizing organ. It is in this theory 
of their functions that we would point out the 
want of analogy with other observations. No 
notion that we have of a stomach could possibly 
apply to a body seated, as this central organ is, 
in the midst of a vegetable cell ;—nor has Mr. 
Hassall brought forward any evidence to prove 
that this organ becomes subsequently a fertiliz- 
ing one. Neither can we convince ourselves 
that the stellate projections from this central 
organ, or the spiral fibrilliform bodies which 
communicate with them, are tubes ;—and which 
Mr. Hassall regards as a kind of circulating 
system, connected with the central organ or 
stomach. 

In the systematic department, Mr. Hassall 
has described a large’ number of new species, 
and distributed them according to a plan of his 
own. We are not satisfied that the author has 
been careful enough in his observations to sub- 
stantiate the species which he has described. 
His descriptions, also, in many places, are so 
lax as to afford no definitions at all. As an in- 
stance, let us take the first genus we prick into— 
Vesiculifera. V. princeps is described as having 
‘filaments of the same diameter as those of 
V. capillaris.”” On turning to the description 
of V. capillaris, the filaments are said to be 
“of considerable diameter.’’ Now, ‘ consi- 
derable’” may mean the one-hundredth of an 
inch, or a hundred feet, but we are nowhere told 
what it is. —The subsequent species of Vesicu- 
lifera are described in the same way. 

The descriptions are accompanied by upwards 
of a hundred plates; which are a very valuable 
addition to the illustrations of the natural his- 
tory of ourisland. Some of these are original; 
whilst many others are copied from the best 
authorities on the species of Confervee. Although 
we have been compelled to find fault with some 
things in these volumes, we regard them as an 
important contribution to science. At the same 
time, we cannot but think that the author has 
done himself great injustice by bringing them 
out in so much haste as is evidently indicated. 
It is not improbable that a second edition will 
be required; and if so, we doubt not he will be 
careful to consult what both his own country- 
men and foreigners have done in this depart- 
ment of inquiry—and, correct the blemishes 
which disfigure volumes otherwise very valu- 


able. 





Revelations of Austria. By M. Koubrakiewicz, 
Ex-Austrian Functionary. Edited by the 
Author of ‘The Revelations of Russia,’ &c. 
2 vols. Newby. 

Tue author of this work, whoever he may be, 

is well suited with an editor in the author of 

‘The Revelations of Russia.” The hatred of 

the latter for the Austrian Emperor, “ the 

Kaiser,” is inferior only to that which he feels 

for the Tsar. So far, a kindred feeling brings 

them together;—but all is not harmony between 
them. The Pole has the weakness to find some- 
thing good in the character and actions of Ni- 
cholas; and such ill-placed liberality raises the 
editor’s blood to boiling pitch. Nevertheless, 
the author has some things to say in favour 
of the autocrat, which, in our judgment, the 
editor answers rather with raving than with 
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reason. Leaving the Pole and the Englishman, 
however, to settle the matter between them, 
we proceed, on the authority of this book, to 
notice afew of the more salient points in the cha- 
racter of the Kaiser, hisgovernment and people— 
more especially his vassal subjects of Galicia. 

The animus which pervades these volumes is 
apparent from their very commencement. The 
Austrian Kaiser is announced as systematically 
a despot, and anxious to educate all the princes 
of his house in the hereditary family policy. 
The present emperor, we are told, when a young 
man, showed a disposition to use his own judg- 
ment, despite his father and Metternich :—and 
what was the result ?— : 

‘Being one day hunting, in company with his 
father, Mr. Metternich and other sportsmen, the 
Archduke Ferdinand narrowly escaped being killed, 
by a shot fired at him, but the assassin was never 
discovered. Another time an Austrian officer fired 
a pistol at him, within a few yards’ distance, but he 
missed him. This man, when discovered, was found 
to have had an access of madness. Different reports 
were circulated in Galicia as to the true authors of 
these attempts, called 4ustrian accidents.” 

The Kaiser and his council are far more 
long-sighted, vigilant, and powerful for evil 
than is at all suspected. The best historians 
are, and have been, strangely blind to their 
doings. Who killed Henry IV. of France? The 
Kaiser, to be sure !— 

“King Henry the Fourth of France proposed to 
wage war against Austria, and on the eve of his pro- 
jected campaign was struck by a hand which some 
mysterious power had aimed against him. Austria 
was saved by the blow of a dagger. The people sus- 
pected the Kaiser and the Jesuits.” 

Who slew Gustavus Adolphus ?— 

“ At the battle of Lutzen, Gustavus- Adolphus and 
his favourite the prince Lauenburg lost themselves, 
and fell into the hands of some Austrians in ambus- 
cade, who massacred the king with sabre cuts and 
gun shots, but allowed his companion to pass safe 
and sound. The Prince of Lauenburg, who after 
this action repaired to Vienna, without loss of time, 
received from his Kaiser in recompense the command 
of the army of Silesia.” 

Napoleon, of course, was not the least illus- 
trious of Austrian victims. Before his disas- 
trous connexion with the family of Hapsburg— 

“Tn his enterprises he consulted only his own in- 
telligence and the welfare of France—his country ; 
he distrusted all princes crowned by the grace of 
God; and was ever on his guard.” 

To push him from his seat, he was finally as- 
sailed—not by new armies—but by a woman. 
From the time of his marriage with the Arch- 
Duchess Maria-Louisa, we are told, he became 
the tool of the Austrian court :— 

“ As son-in-law to the Kaiser, ennobled, metamor- 
phosed, and received within the pale of German 
aristocracy, he consulted aristocratic appearances, 
consulted his own interests, personal and dynastic; 
consented to restrain France within its former boun- 
daries under Louis the Sixteenth, providing he was 
left upon his Imperial throne. He became the 
mere paladin of his wife, and sank into the position 
of the last of legitimate princes.” 

Most of our readers, like ourselves, may have 
some dim remembrance of a celebrated scene 
between Napoleon and Metternich, prior to 
the invasion of France in 1813,—wherein the 
latter distinctly proposed to join the Austrian 
troops to the Pench, if the former would sur- 
render Italy and accept the Rhine as a boun- 
dary. ‘This we are, of course, to suppose was 
a mere pretext to hide the real feeling of 
Francis. Still, we are at a loss to conceive by 
what steps Maria- Louisa, who seemed to be much 
better versed in the mysteries of millinery than 
in those of cabinets, contrived to effect her 
stupendous object :—and perhaps in a future 
edition either author or editor will favour us 
with a more complete “ revelation.” 

The Kaiser is jealous not only of foreign 





otentates, but also of his own subjects if they 
- en to have wealth andinfluence. But with 
the laws and tribunals at his disposal, he has little 
difficulty on that head. If he hears of a rich 
man in a humble condition of life, (and he is 
always on the look-out for such,) he either 
seizes his wealth without more ado, or orders 
the tribunals to accuse, imprison, and condemn 
him! If the intended victim be a man of famil 
and influence, he is invited to court, pnae | 
loaded with honours,—and led into such a train 
of extravagance, for the entertainment of the 
Imperial family, as speedily ends in beggary. 
If he have the energy to retire in time to his 
patrimonial estate, he is followed by his Impe- 
rial friend, with a whole army of visitors; who 
will not budge an inch until, locust-like, they 
have devoured everything which he possesses. 
A process somewhat different was adopted with 
regard to Prince Esterhazy, but it answered 
quite as well:—‘ he was sent ambassador to 
England.” And lest he should not spend money 
fast enough, he was provided with a special 
monitor and spy into the bargain :— 

“ Esterhazy, being a Hungarian, is too high- 
minded to accept a salary from his Emperor, and 
undertook to defray the expenses of his ambassador- 
ship out of his private fortune; but, as Austrian 
policy mistrusts Hungarian, Italian, and Polish 
patriotism, care is taken to have him accompanied 
by an adviser of pure German origin, who watches 
over his actions, and reports them to the Govern- 
ment.” 

We, the people of England, have the mis- 
fortune to receive sundry hard blows from this 
doughty Pole. Why? Because we are the 
natural allies of despots all over the world,— 
and especially of the Hapsburg family. But 
our love of tyranny is even surpassed by our 
love of gain ;—our first and greatest object being 
our own interest, at the expense of all other 
nations. How pleasantly the following shrewd 
paragraph is illustrated by our recent policy !— 

“The policy of the British government, whether 
under a democratical, aristocratical, or monarchical 
form, will never be towards other states anything but 
commercial; and in this capacity it will become the 
interest of England, sooner or later, to impede the 
cultivation of the land by the white slaves of Austria 
and Russia, for the advantages of her Jand-holders, 
in the same manner that she opposes herself in the 
commercial interests to the manufacture of sugar by 
black slaves.” 

In other passages, he will not allow us to 
understand what civil freedom means. But 
then, we console ourselves by finding that the 
French are not a whit better off :— 

“Yes, the real elements and basis of a representa- 
tive government are wanting in France. It is in vain 
for this heroic and generous nation to overthrow the 
absolutism of the throne, and to proclaim a free 
government, as long as the hierarchy of the Romish 
clergy exists, whose organization is eminently despo- 
tic, and which is governed by a foreign despot, resi- 
dent at Rome—as long as the priests look upon 
themselves as the ministers, or rather the grand viziers, 
of God, and absolute masters over the fate of those 
whom they call, in derision, children of God—as 
long as one half the electors, and the elected shall be 
composed of those so-called French citizens, who 
seem always happy to sacrifice the happiness of 
France for that of their new made King, France 
will never enjoy, for a continuance, the blessing of 
liberty.” 

From such examples of the temper and saga- 
city of these pages, most readers might be in- 
duced to proceed no further with its perusal. 
Yet, with all its spleen, exaggerations, and 
even fabrications, it contains something both 
to instruct and amuse. Despite himself, the 
author is compelled to acknowledge some good 
in the Austrian empire and in its chief.— 
Education, even of the lowest classes, is en- 
couraged. There are schools in every parish 
for the peasantry, and instruction is gratui- 





tous. The higher schools and colleges, 

have the same advantage, wherever how 00, 
are unable to pay. It is worthy of neil eo 
Catholic as the people and government pe > 
task of instruction is not devolved on the % the 
—who are, indeed, exclude — 
sible post. 

Our author has seldom a goo 
Roman Catholics of Galicia; 
highly the Evangelical portion of 
—whom he represents as equally distinon; 
by morals and good omnia, “OF thee 
Catholics of the same province, he says,— 

“It is remarked in Galicia that the united G 

‘ ' 5 se reck 
Catholic priests are distinguished by their profound 
erudition; and that they value more the liberty and 
happiness of the people than the legitimacy of des. 
potism, because they are married and have children, 
whose happiness they have more at heart than the 
interests of the throne. They even pretend to prove 
by experience, that those sworn to celibacy ought 
to be excluded from professorship and legislation,” 

According to our author, those of the Aus. 
trian subjects who inhabit the Slavonic rovinces 
of the Empire are profoundly wotihene 
Jews most of all.—‘ A quarter of a pound of 
bread, and one or two onions, with a little salt, 
constitute the daily food of nineteen out of 
twenty of the Austriaco-Polish Jews.”—Eyen 
the Polish landowners are (so far as money is 
concerned) scarcely on the level of our com- 
mercial clerks :— 

“A Polish nobleman who has but a single village, 
consisting of forty or fifty peasants’ huts, with three 
or four thousand acres, with mills, ponds, and public 
houses upon them, is often not able to pay the 
schooling of his two sons. Out of one hundred pro- 
prietors, the property of ninety is seized, sequestered, 
or eventually sold to pay the taxes.” 

‘It is scarcely known in Europe,” says the 
author, “that from six to seven millions of 
German Austrians, having a Kaiser at their 
head, treat as their slaves nearly thirty-two 
millions of human beings, of another race than 
their own.’’ Men whose cowardice or divisions 
thus put them at the mercy of a comparative 
handful of their fellows, are slaves by their own 
appointment, and scarcely deserve the sympathy 
of Europe. 

In describing the oppressions of the Austrian 
government, the author doubtless exaggerates 
—perhaps invents. It is, indeed, true that the 
Slavonian population is far from sharing equally 
in the advantages of the Germanic subjects of 
the Hapsburg dynasty, and that many invidious 
distinctions are made between them.  Itis 
equally true, that the two races have a strong 
dislike to each other,—a feeling abundantly 
shared by the administrative functionaries. To 
this cause, much more than to any undue par- 
tiality in the Imperial councils, must be aseribed 
no slight portion of the evils which afflict 
Galicia. On this subject, therefore, the author's 
statements must be received with extreme 
caution. When he writes about religious dif 
ferences, we aremore inclined to trust him,—and 
for this reason: he is avowedly a Deist, and at 
few pains to conceal his contempt for Christianity 
in every form. Whatever effect this circum- 
stance might have upon the sale of his book in 
Paris, in London it will have an influence little 
expected either by him or the present editor. 
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An Historical and Statistical Account of the 
Isle of Man, from the earliest times to the 
present date; with a view of its Ancient Laws, 
Peculiar Customs, and Popular Superstition. 
By Joseph Train. 2 vols. Douglas, Quigg™. 

Tue author of the work before us has already 

been introduced to the public as the correspol 

dent from whom Sir Walter Scott received much 
traditionary information, and many an old wy, 

that supplied valuable materials for several 0 
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—ovels—particularly ‘Old Mortality.’ In 
his ® uth, Mr. Train cultivated poetry; but, 

y obtained a situation in the Excise, he 
yo= fer the Muses for antiquarian research. 
ive inquiries of this kind were especially di- 

ted to the history and antiquities of his 
oo shire, Galloway. Late in life, he was 
pont one of the supervisors at Castle 
Praglas and, while there, encouraged by the 
cuggestions of Sir Walter Scott, he set about 


‘Jing a history of the Isle of Man—a labour 
page| his previous habits well qualified 
him; and which has resulted in the present 


Tasty enough, the history of the Isle of 
Man is not to be learnt from English history— 
and only for a short period from Scottish. é It 
appears to have been colonized by, the ancient 
jritons; and subsequently to have formed part 
of the Kingdom of North Wales. Early in the 
tenth century, it became the property of the 
Vikingr Gorree; from the hands of whose 
descendants it passed, in 1077, into those of 
Goddard Crovan, son of the King of Iceland. 
His descendants reigned there, until Magnus, 
dying, childless, in 1265, closed the line of 
Norwegian kings. ‘T he island next became the 
property of Scotland ;—Man and the Hebrides 
being ceded by the King of Norway to King 
Alexander, “for 4,000 marks sterling of the 
Roman standard,” in 1266. It was soon after- 
wards taken by the English; and eventually 
became the property of the Earl of Salisbury— 
who, in 1344, was solemnly crowned King of 
Man and the Isles. Fifty years later, the Isle 
passed, by sale, to Sir William le Scrope; ‘who 
bought of William Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury, the Isle of Man, with the title of king, 
and the right of being crowned with a golden 
own.” Six years after, Sir William le Scrope 
having been executed for treason, Henry IV. 
granted the Isle to Henry Perey, Earl of North- 
umberland. From him it was soon taken, 
and granted to Sir John de Stanley—in whose 
family it continued from 1406 to 1786; when 
the sovereignty passed to the Duke of Athol. 
In 1765, it was purchased by government, and 
amexed to the British crown. 

An island which has passed under the rule of 
omany different nations, and remained sepa- 
rated in great measure from the civilized world, 
must necessarily retain many a superstition 
and ancient usage to be sought for in vain 
dsewhere. To these, as well as to the very 
curious laws by which Manis still governed, Mr. 
Train has paid great attention ; and he has sup- 
plied some very interesting information respect- 
ingthem. The chief antiquities of the island 
velong to Celtic and Norwegian times. Tumuli 
arenumerous,—some of them of very large size : 
—“Cronck-ny-maroo” being forty feet long by 
twenty broad; while ‘‘ Cronck-na-moar,’’—or, 
wsitis also called by the inhabitants, “the fairy 
till,"—is “a truncated cone, nearly forty feet 
high, and upwards of four hundred in diameter. 
ts summit forms an area of twenty-five feet 
quire, surrounded by elevated edges in the 
rm of a parapet five feet high.” As this huge 
uound is surrounded by the remains of a fosse, 
twas most probably an artificial hill-fort—and 
the work, doubtless, of the earliest inhabitants. 
Cromlechs and cairns are also of frequent occur- 
tence. One, opened by Dr. Oswald, contained 
three small urns, placed on a kind of tesselated 





pwvement of pebbles ;—a proof that it must be 
fered to the period of Britain under the Ro- | 
uns, In the kist-vaens, however, sometimes | 
found beneath the cairns, the skeleton has been | 
tisovered “ with the thigh bones folded on the | 
reast.”” This marks the mode of sepulture of | 
the very earliest period ; when the body was con- | 
igned to its “ stone chest” in a sitting posture, 


with the arms clasped round the knees. The se- 
pulchral monuments of the Scandinavian period 
are principally rude blocks, of a somewhat py- 
ramidal form;—in most instances uninscribed, 
but sometimes bearing Runic inscriptions, and 
very rude attempts at sculpture. 

“ High places” were the chosen sites of 
Druidical worship ; and many artificial hills are 
still to be om | in various parts of our land, 
which, from their vicinity to Druidical remains, 
were doubtless used for such purpose. There 
are some in the Isle of Man; and the most im- 
portant of these, called in the Manks tongue, 
“Cronk Keeillown’’—“ The Hill of St. John's 
Church’’—has been celebrated for many cen- 
turies as the Tynwald, or Judicial, Hill:— 

“ This ancient mound is of a circular form. It 
was formerly surrounded by a wall about a hundred 
yards in circumference. The approach to the top is 
by a flight of steps, directly facing the ancient chapel 
of Saint John’s, to which there is a spacious road of 
approach from the foot of the mound. There are 
three circular grass seats or benches below the sum- 
mit, which are regularly advanced three feet above 
each other.—The circumference of the lowest is 
about eighty yards ; there is a proportionable dimi- 
nution of the circumference and width of the two 
higher ; the diameter of the top is six feet. From 
its great antiquity, and the many historical events 
with which its name is associated, the Tynwald Hill 
must always be considered an interesting object. In 
the year 1229, a great battle was fought at the Tyn- 
wald Hill, which decided the contest between Regi- 
nald and Olave, the sons of King Goddard, for the 
crown of Man ; and in 1238, Dugal, Maol Mhuise, 
and Joseph, deputies of King Harold, were slain 
there, in a contest with Lauchlan, the king's viceroy ; 
but it derives its principal celebrity from being the 
place where the laws of the Island have been pro- 
mulgated from an unknown period of antiquity.” 

Of Middle-Age remains there are few. Peel 
Castle, however, is interesting; both as being 
the place haunted by the ‘“‘ Mauthe Doog’’— 
“The Spectre Hound of Man’’—and as the 
prison to which Elinor Cobham, wife of Duke 

umphrey of Gloucester, was consigned, after 
her penance, on the charge of compassing the 
king’s death by means of sorcery. She was 
sent thither in 1447; and, notwithstanding 
many attempts to liberate her, died there, after 
several years’ captivity. In Waldron’s time, it 
was an article of the firmest belief ‘that, ever 
since her death, to this hour, a person is heard 
to go up and down the stone stairs every night, 
as soon as the clock strikes twelve. The con- 
— is, that it is the troubled sprite of this 
ady.” The Castle of Rushen is still in good 
preservation :—that of Elsinore is said to be an 
exact resemblance of it. The statutes for the 
garrison in 1422, and the table of their allow- 
ances, are curious. This castle, too, has its 
ghost,—a lady in black, who passes in and out 
of the castle-gates, although locked and bolted ; 
but who she is, the inhabitants have not deter- 
mined. 

Druidism seems to have flourished in the 
Isle of Man; its central situation, in respect to 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, probably pointing 
it out as a convenient gathering-place for the 
ministers of that religion. A school appears to 
have been established here ; for we find that the 
kings of Scotland, at an early period, sent their 
sons hither for chuontion, <> anes Druidical 
superstitions linger among the Manksmen. 
The first of May, and the first of November, 
are strictly kept by them; and the fires are 


| lighted in careful accordance with Druidical 


usage :— 

* The Manks likewise place great reliance on fire 
protecting them from the influence of evil spirits. 
* Not a family in the whole Island, of natives, but 
keeps a fire constantly burning; no one daring to 
depend on his neighbour’s vigilance in a thing 
which he imagines is of so much importance,—and 





every one firmly believing that, if it should ever 
happen that no fires were to be found throughout 
the Island, the most terrible revolutions and mis- 
chiefs would immediately ensue.’” 


The following are, also, amongst the Manks 
customs and superstitions :— 


“On New Year’s day, an old custom is still par- 
tially observed, called the Quaaltagh. In almost 
every parish throughout the Island, a party of young 
men go from house to house singing the rhyme, of 
which the following is a translation :— 

Again we assemble, a merry New Year 

To wish to each one of the family here, 

Whether man, woman, or girl, or boy, 

That long life and happiness, all may enjoy. 

May they of potatoes and herrings have plenty, 

With butter and cheese and each other dainty, 

And may their sleep never, by night or by day, 

Disturbed be by even the tooth of a flea, 

Until at the Quaaltagh again we appear 

To wish you, as now, all a happy New Year! 
When these lines are repeated at the door, the 
whole party are invited into the house to partake of 
the best the family can afford. On these occasions 
a person of dark complexion always enters first, as a 
light-haired male or female is deemed unlucky to be 
a first-foot or quaaltagh on New Year's morning. 
The actors of the quaaltagh do not assume fantastic 
habiliments like the Mummers of England or the 
Guisards of Scotland, nor do they, like these rude 
performers of the ancient mysteries, appear ever to 
have been attended by minstrels playing on different 
kinds of musical instruments. It would be considered 
a most grievous affair were the person who first 
sweeps the floor on New Year’s morning to brush 
the dust to the door, instead of beginning at the 
door and sweeping the dust to the hearth, as the good 
fortune of the family individually would thereby be 
considered to be swept from the house for that year. 
On New Year's eve, in many of the upland cottages, 
it is yet customary for the housewife, after raking the 
fire for the night, and just before stepping into bed, 
to spread the ashes smooth over the floor with the 
tongs, in the hope of finding in it, next morning, the 
track of a foot; should the toes of this ominous print 
point towards the door, then, it is believed, a mem- 
ber of the family will die in the course of that year; 
but should the heel of the fairy foot point in that 
directioa, then, it is as firmly believed, that the family 
will be augmented within the same period. On the 
eve of the first day of February, a festival was for- 
merly kept, called, in the Manks language, Zaa’l 
Breeshey, in honour of the Irish lady who went over 
to the Isle of Man to receive the veil from St. Maug- 
hold. The custom was to gather a bundle of green 
rushes, and standing with them in the hand on the 
threshold of the door, to invite the holy Saint Brid- 
get to come and lodge with them that night. Inthe 
Manks language, the invitation ran thus: —‘ Brede, 
Brede, tar gys my thie, tar dyn thie ayms noght. Foshil 
jee yn dorrys da Brede, as thig da Brede e heet staigh.’ 
In English: —‘ Bridget, Bridget, come to my house, 
come to my house to-night. Open the door for 
Bridget, and let Bridget come in.’ After these words 
were repeated, the rushes were strewn on the floor by 
way of a carpet or bed for St. Bridget. A custom 
very similar to this was also observed in some of the 
Out-Isles of the ancient kingdom of Man. * * Good 
Friday, which is considered the anniversary of the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, is, in some instances, 
superstitiously regarded in the Island. No iron of 
any kind must be put into the fire on that day, and 
even the tongs are laid aside, lest any person should 
unfortunately forget this custom and stir the fire with 
them; by way of substitute a stick of the rowan tree 
is used. To avoid also the necessity of hanging the 
griddle over the fire, lest the iron of it should come 
in contact with a spark or flame, a large bannock or 
soddog is made, with three corners, and baked on the 
hearth. On May-eve, the juvenile branches of nearly 
every family in the Island gathered primroses, and 
strewed them before the doors of their dwellings, to 
prevent the entrance of the fairies on that night. It 
was quite a novel sight to a stranger to the custom to 
see this delicate flower plentifully arranged at the 
door of every house he might pass, particularly 
in the towns, on the night in question or early on the 
following morning. This custom is at present almost 
abandoned ; indeed, it was continued to a late date 
more through the habit and amusement of children, 
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than from superstition. Persons more advanced in 


life congregated on the mountains on May-eve, and 


to scare the fairies and witches, supposed to be roam- | 
ing abroad on that particular night in numbers greater | 
than ordinary, set fire to the gorse or koinney, and 

blew horns. Many of them remained on the hills 

till sunrise, endeavouring to pry into futurity, by | 
observing particular omens. If a bright light were | 
observed to issue, seemingly, from any house in the 

surrounding valleys, it was considered a certain indi- | 
cation that some member of that family would soon | 
be married; but if a dim light were seen, moving | 
slowly in the direction of the parish church, it was 

then deemed equally certain that a funeral would 

soon pass that way to the church-yard. Many 

stories are yet related, by old people, tending to per- 

petuate a belief in these omens; but the present | 
generation, in general, regard with indifference ‘the | 
signs’ which formerly afforded matter of joy or grief 
to their ancestors.” 

The fairy tales, and belief in goblin spirits, 
are identical with those of Ireland; and the 
Manks have also stories of splendid cities, sub- 
merged in their lakes. The belief in the Evil 
Eye is prevalent, even in the present day; as is 
also the faith in what are called, Fairy Doctors, 
—of whom a Mr. Teare, of Ballawhane, stands 
foremost. Mr. Train was introduced to this sage; 
and here is a story of his wondrous doings :— 

“In July, 1833, the great fairy doctor had just 
entered the house of Mr. Fargher, inn-keeper, at 
Laxey, and seated himself in an old arm-chair, when 
he was greeted by the landlord, * Well, Ballawhane, 
I am glad to see you; my little field of wheat is 
nearer ripe than any grain in the glen, and the 
sparrows feed on it in such flocks, notwithstanding 
all I can do to prevent them, that they will have all 
the grain carried away before the straw is fit for the 
sickle.’ *I am quite aware of that,’ replied Mr. 
Teare, ‘and I am just come to try if I can put them 
away for you.’ After returning from the field where 
he had performed some ceremonious rites, he re- 
marked to the inn-keeper, ‘these sparrows know 
well to take advantage of corn that has not been 
seen by me before it was sown, but I have sent them 
all away now, and I think they will not again ven- 
ture into your field this season.’ This singular 
exorcism of the sparrowssoon became known through- 
out Laxey: the paper-makers and the miners in the 
neighbourhood were the only persons who had any 
doubt as to the doctor’s power in such matters, and 
for the purpose of satisfying themselves, they nar- 
rowly watched the field during the remaining part of 
the season. To their great surprise, however, though 
the sparrows flocked round Mr. Fargher’s park in 
greater numbers than before, casting many a wistful 
eye to the waving grain, yet not one of them dared 
to enter the charmed precincts.” 

We have already referred to the Tynwald 
Hill: there it was that the ancient kings of 
Man were solemnly inaugurated. ‘The form is 
thus described in the old statute book :— 

“Our doughtful and gracious Lord, this is the 
constitution of old time, the which we have given in 
our days: First, you shall come thither in your Royal 
Array, as a King ought to do, by the Prerogatives 
and Royalties of the Land of Mann. And upon the 
Hill of Tynwald sitt in a chaire, covered with a 
Royall cloath and cushions, and your visage unto 
the East, and your sword before you, holden with the 
point upwards; your barrons in the third degree 
sitting beside you, and your benificed men and your 
Deemsters before you sitting; and your Clarke, 
your Knights, Esquires, and Yeomen, about you in 
the third Degree; and the worthiest men in your 
Land (these are the twenty-four keys) to be called in 
before your Deemsters, if you will ask any Thing of 
them, and to hear the Government of your Land, 
and your Will; and the Commons to stand without 
the Circle of the Hill, with three Clarkes in their 
Surplisses. And your Demsters shall make Call in 
the Coroner of Glenfaba ; and he shall call in all 
the Coroners of Man, and their Yards in their Hands, 
with their Weapons upon them, either Sword or 
Axe. And the Moares, that is, to Witt of every 
Sheading. Then the Chief Coroner, that is the 
Coroner of Glenfaba, shall make Affence, upon Paine 
of Life and Lyme, that noe Man make any Disturb- 





ance or Stirr in the Time of Tynwald, or any Mur- 
mur or Rising in the King’s Presence, upon Paine 
of Hanging and Drawing. And then shall let your 
Barrons and all others know you to be their King 
and Lord. That your Commons come unto you, 
and show their Charters how they hould of you; and 
that your Barrons, that made no Faith or Fealtie to 
you, now make the same. And if any of your Barrons 
be out of the Land, they shall have the space of 
Forty Days.” 

The king of Man was, in his absence, repre- 
sented by the governor :— 

“ Agreeably to the symbolical philosophy of the 
Druids, the governor received a white staff on his 
instalment, that this ancient mark of magisterial 
authority might be a constant monitor to him, to dis- 
charge with impartiality the duties of his office. Since 
the revestment, the governor on accepting office, is 
obliged to swear that ‘ he will deal truly and uprightly 
between the king and his subjects in the Isle of Man, 
and as indifferently between party and party, as this 
staff now standeth,’ holding, at the same time, the 
ensign of his authority in the most erect position. 
Hence he and his council are figuratively called 
* The statf of government.’ ” 

Next in office were the two deemsters. They | 
were the Poe and so little were forms 
of law regarded, “‘ that the deemster’s presence, 
whether walking or riding, cniaael a court, 
and the plaintiff, meeting his opponent when 
this officer was in view, might drag him to an 
instant tribunal, and hold him there till the 
case was decided :”’— 

“Before entering on the functions of his office, 
the following singular oath was administered to the 
deemster :—‘ By this book, and by the holy contents 
thereof, and by the wonderful works that God has 
miraculously wrought in heaven and on the earth 
beneath in six days and seven nights, I do swear that 
I will, without respect or favour, or friendship, love 
or gain, consanguinity or affinity, envy or malice, 
execute the laws of the Isle justly betwixt our 
sovereign Lord the King and his subjects within this 
Isle, and betwixt party and party as indifferently as 
the herring’s backbone doth lie in the midst of the 
fish.’ ” 

The herring fishery is the great resource of 
the Manksmen :— 

“ An opinion has long prevailed that the herrings 
are migratory animals; that they breed in the North 
Sea, whence they issue forth in a great body early in 
the season of each year; that the great body of 
herrings comes undivided to the Shetland Isles, where 
it arrives about the middle of June, and thence pro- 
ceeding southward till it meets with the land, sepa- 
rates into two divisions—the one taking the west, the 
other the east side of this island—till, in their pro- 
gress southward, they gradually fill the seas and bays 
on our coast. * * The reality of the migration of 
the herring is now greatly called in question. It is 
supposed that the fish, like the mackerel, is to be 
found during the winter months at no great distance 
from the shores which it most frequents at the com- 
mencement of the spawning season, inhabiting the 
deep recesses of the ocean ; but at the vernal season, 
that it approaches the shallows in order to deposit 
its spawn in a proper situation. This is thought a 
sufficient explanation of the glittering myriads which, 
at particular times, are to be seen illuminating the 
surface of the ocean for the length and breadth of 
several miles. The approach of herrings at the usual 
season is always looked for with great anxiety by the 
Manksmen. They appear on the shores of Man 
about the middle of July. The first indication of 
their arrival is a small rippling of the water, a deli- 
cate phosphoric illumination of the surface, and the 
appearance of their usual attendants, the gulls and 
the gannets. When the flight of these sea-birds is 
high, the fishermen know that the herrings are deep 
in the water; but when they are seen skimming near 
the surface, it isa sure sign the herrings are also near 
the top. The person who first discovers the van- 
guard of the grand shoals, sounds a horn. When 
the happy intelligence is announced, all is bustle and 
industry throughout the island: every countenance 
is brightened and cheered with the joyous prospect 
of a good sea-harvest. An admiral and vice-admiral 





are elected annually, whose province it is to conduct 





the fleet to the herring-ground ; and their hus, 
distinguished by appropriate flags, Thee a ate 
directs the fishery proceedings on shore, Saw 
statute 7th George III., chap. 45, sec, 17 the = 
of the herring fleet is allowed a salary of five 
per annum, the vice-admiral three pounds, and 
water-bailiff or his deputy twenty pounds, the 
When the fleet arrives at the fishing bank, the 
are spread out in the sea on the starboard side dis 
boat, as required by an act of 1794. The herring ; 
caught chiefly by the gills or neutral fins, and me 
drawn out of the water, gives a shrill squeak lik 
that of the mouse, but much fainter. The hen : 
not being furnished by nature with Organs of sound 
this peculiar squeak is supposed to be occasioned by 
asudden involuntary discharge of air from the swim : 
which causes the instantaneous death of the fuk 
Hence the proverb, ‘as dead as a herring.’ * * |t i, 
in the evening that the vessels leave the harbour. 
and on the ensuing morning they return with the 
fruits of their voyage. The unloading the boats and 
carrying the fish to their respective herring-houses 
wholly performed by women. Their first Operation 
is to take away the intestines of the fish, if designed 
for a warm climate. In Man, they serve to enrich 
the gulls; but in Sweden, such refuse is boiled for 
oil. Those designed for red herrings undergo a more 
tedious operation. Men shovel them up in layer, 
throwing a quantity of salt over each layer, and in 
that situation they are allowed to remain for several 
days. They are then spitted on hazel rods and hung 
up in the drying houses,—where wood fires are lighted 
under them ; and, when they are sufficiently smoked, 
are packed up for exportation. This manner of 
curing, to produce red herrings, was introduced into 
the Island from Yarmouth, about the middle of last 
century.” 

With this lengthened extract, we must take 
our leave of these entertaining volumes. 
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FOLK-LORE. 
August 12 
Your pages have so often given evid 
terest which you take in what we in Engl 
as Popular Antiquities, or Popular Literature ( 
by-the-bye it is more a Lore than a Literature, 
would be most aptly described by a good Saxon com- 
pound, Folk-Lore,—the Lore of the People) —that Tam 
not without hopes of enlisting your aid in garnenng 
the few ears which are remaining, scattered over tha 
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from which our forefathers might have gathered 


ag ae has made the manners, customs, 
js esti superstitions, ballads, proverbs, &c., of 

olden time his study, but must have arrived at 
oben ar we :—the first, how much that is curious 
ind interesting in these matters is now entirely lost 
_the second, how much may yet be rescued by 
fimely exertion. What Hone endeavoured to do in 
his ‘ Every- Day Book,’ &c., the Atheneum, by its 
vider circulation, may accomplish ten times more 
efectually—gather together the infinite number of 
minute facts, illustrative of the subject I have men- 
tioned, which are scattered over the memories of its 
thousands of readers, and preserve them in its pages, 
until some James Grimm shall arise who shall do 
for the Mythology of the British Islands the good 
grvice which that profound antiquary and philolo- 
vit has accomplished for the Mythology of Germany. 
The present century has scarcely produced a more 
remarkable book, imperfect as its learned author 
confesses it to be, than the second edition of the 
‘ Deutsche Mythologie :’ and, what is it?—a mass of 
minute facts, many of which, when separately con- 
sidered, appear trifling and insignificant,—but, when 
taken in connexion with the system into which his 
mastermind has woven them, assume a value that 
he who first recorded them never dreamed of attri- 
buting to them. 

How many such facts would one word from you 
eroke, from the north and from the south—from John 
yGroat’s to the Land’s End! How many readers 
would be glad to show their gratitude for the novel- 
ties which you, from week to week, communicate to 
them, by forwarding to you some record of old Time 
_some recollection of a now neglected custom— 
sme fading legend, local tradition, or fragmentary 
ballad ! 

Nor would such communications be of service to 
the English antiquary alone. The connexion between 
the Fo.k-Lore of England (remember I claim the 
honour of introducing the epithet Folk-Lore, as 
Disraeli does of introducing Father-Land, into the 
literature of this country) and that of Germany is so 
intimate that such communications will probably 
erve to enrich some future edition of Grimm's My- 
thology. 

let me give you an instance of this connexion.— 
In one of the chapters of Grimm, he treats very 
fully of the parts which the Cuckoo plays in Popular 
Mythology—of the prophetic character with which 
ithas been invested by the voice of the people; and 
tires many instances of the practice of deriving pre- 
ticions from the number of times which its song is 
heard. He also records a popular notion, “that the 
Cuckoo never sings till he has thrice eaten his fill of 
cherries.” Now, I have lately been informed of a 
cstom which formerly obtained among children in 
Yorkshire, that illustrates the fact of a connexion 
between the Cuckoo and the Cherry,—and that, too, 
intheir prophetic attributes. A friend has commu- 
ricated to me that children in Yorkshire were for- 
merly (and may be still) accustomed to sing round 
icherry-tree the following invocation :— 

Cuckoo, Cherry-tree, 
Come down and tell me 
How many years I have to live. 
Each child then shook the tree,—and the number of 
erties which fell betokened the years of its future 
et, 
The Nursery Rhyme which I have quoted, is, I 
maware, well known. But the manner in which 
twas applied is not recorded by Hone, Brande, or 
Blis:—and is one of those facts, which, trifling in 
themselves, become of importance when they form 
lnks ina great chain—one of those facts which a 
orl from the Atheneum would gather in abundance 
the use of future inquirers into that interesting 
iranch of literary antiquities,—our Folk-Lore. 
AmBROSE MERTON. 

PS—It is only honest that I should tell you I 
lave long been contemplating a work upon our ‘Folk- 
ln (under that title, mind Messrs. A, B, and C,— 
#do not try to forestall me);—and I am personally 
werested in the success of the experiment which I 
ture, in this letter, albeit imperfectly, urged you to 
Udertake, 


We have taken some time to weigh the suggestion 


our cor d 
? 





irous to satisfy ourselves 





that any good of the kind which he proposes could 
be effected in such space as we are able to spare 
from the many other demands upon our columns ; 
and having before our eyes the fear of that shower 
of trivial communication which a notice in conformity 
with his suggestion is too likely to bring. We have 
finally decided that, if our antiquarian correspondents 
be earnest and well-informed, and subject their com- 
munications to the condition of having something 
worthy to communicate, we may —now that the 
several antiquarian societies have brought their meet- 
ings, for the season, to a close—at once add to the 
amusement of a large body of our readers and be 
the means of effecting some valuable salvage for the 
future historian of old customs and feelings, within a 
compass that shall make no unreasonable encroach- 
ment upon our columns. With these views, however, 
we must announce to our future contributors under 
the above head, that their communications will be 
subjected to a careful sifting—both as regards value, 
authenticity, and novelty; and that they will save 
both themselves and us much unnecessary trouble if 
they will refrain from offering any facts or specula- 
tions which do not at once need recording and deserve 
it. Brevity will be always a recommendation—where 
there are others; and great length in any article will, 
of necessity, exclude it, even where its merits would 
recommend. The cases will be very rare in which an 
article should exceed a couple of our columns,—and 
the exception can be only when the article itself will 
bear dividing without injury. But notices much 
shorter will always be more welcome ;—and, in fact, 
extent will be, on all occasions, an important element 
in our estimate of the admissibility of a communica- 
tion. We will hint, also, to our correspondents, that 
we should, in each case, prefer receiving (though we 
do not make it absolute as a rule,) the confidential 
communication of the writer’s real name and address. 





DR. BOSTOCK. 

Amon the deaths recorded in the public obituaries 
of the last fortnight, will be found that of Dr. Bos- 
tock ; whose name has been long associated with the 
progress of Medical and general Science. He wasa 
native of Liverpool ; and was the only child of Dr. 
Bostock—who, after a bright but very brief career of 
practice in that town, was cut off at an early age, in 
1774. The subject of the present notice was born 
in 1773. 

Under the immediate tuition of Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Black, Dr. Monro, and Dr. Hope, he became imbued 
with an enthusiastic love of science—more especially 
as connected with Physiology and the practice of Me- 
dicine. Having graduated at Edinburgh, in 1794, 
he settled in his native town; where he was distin- 
guished by a successful practice, and by the most 
active encouragement of the local charities and lite- 
rary institutions. He removed to London in 1817,— 
influenced chiefly by the larger facilities afforded by 
the metropolis for the prosecution of his favourite 
study, and for enjoying the society of his scientific 
friends. To those already mentioned he was now able 
to add the illustrious names of Davy, Wollaston and 
Young.—Here, he finally renounced the practice of 
Physic, and devoted himself entirely to literary and 
scientific pursuits. 

Prior to this period, Dr. Bostock had contributed 
many important articles to Brewster’s Encyclopedia, 
and to most of the leading journals; and he now 
proceeded to publish his Elementary System of Phy- 
siology—a work of great importance, containing the 
first connected view of the science put forward in 
this country. The third and last edition was pub- 
lished in 1837. He afterwards wrote a History of 
Medicine,—which forms part of the Introduction to 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine.’ His other 
writings are very numerous: but it is not possible, in 
a brief Memoir, to enumerate the titles even of all 
his separate publications—to say nothing of his con- 
tributions to the cyclopedias and leading journals 
of London and Edinburgh. Since his residence in 
London, he has been associated with most of the 
scientific bodies, there; and has taken an active 
share in the management of many. In 1826, he 
was president of the Geological Society ;—in 1832, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Royal Society ;— 
and several times he has been on the councils of the 
Linnean, Zoological, Horticultural, and Medico- 





Chirurgical Societies, as well as of the Royal Society 
of Literature. : 

In a word, Dr. Bostock may be said to have held 
a prominent position among those who have, in our 
day, united their energies in the advancement of 
Medical and Physical Science. In private life he 
was respected and beloved. He was at all times 
equally ready to impart the overflowings of his sen- 
sitive and affectionate heart, and the varied stores 
with which his intelligent mind abounded. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
August 17. 

As you were pleased to give a valuable publicity 
to my plans for the amelioration of the “ Scientific 
Business” of the Zoological Society, and are still 
zealously fanning the smouldering embers of artistic 
and literary association, I write to inform you of the 
impotent result of my “motion” on the inflexible 
sensibilities of the Council. 

Having given “ notice,” agreeably to the conditions 
of the bye-laws, the matter was presented for dis- 
cussion at the last general meeting; and I lament to 
say that the “motion,” which was introduced in a 
most conciliatory spirit of courtesy, as a pro formd 
recommendation to the Council, was replied to by 
the Secretary, with a copy of the Atheneum in his 
hand, in a coarse desultory attack upon my reputa- 
tion and motives, 

In consequence of a friendly remonstrance as to 
the difficulty of procuring the services of a person 
competent to carry my plans into execution, I zea- 
lously volunteered to devote a portion of my own 
time (a sacrifice which my daily avocations in busi- 
ness would not allow me to make without great in- 
convenience) to the benefit of the Scientific Busi- 
ness ; believing that my experience in the practical 
routine of Natural History publications, and daily 
intercourse with zoologists, might be of service :—and 
I further suggested that a considerable portion of the 
emolument should be expended in works on zoology 
for the library. 

After charging me with misrepresenting the affairs 
of the Society, with raising this agitation from un- 
worthy motives, with being “ Professor Owen’s mouth- 
piece,”’ and other similar indignities,—the Secretary 
moved, as an amendment,“ that the matter be left to 
the consideration of the Council ;” and there being 
a majority of Council present,—for members rarely 
attend the general meetings,—the amendment was, 
of course, carried. 

And so ends this eventful history, verifying, in a 
singular manner, the passages quoted from one of 
your correspondents, in my letter to the President : 

There is always in London a large number of educated 
gentlemen, possessing the advantages of wealth and station, 
who are glad to devote some of their vacant hours to the 
light employment furnished by Societies instituted for the 
advancement of learning. * * These gentlemen are not 
indifferent to the advantages of the social eminence attain- 
able by a connexion with science and literature. They are 
ready to go on the Council of any association; and when 
there, they endeavour to induce men of rank to join them, 
* * Of such materials is composed many a Learned Council, 
in which we tind every desirable qualification except an 
immediate interest in, and close acquaintance with, the 
matter in hand, Such a Council looks to the Secretary for 
information and suggestion,—and he is well pleased to guide 
them; so that there arises insensibly a compact between 
the parties,—the one taking all the power, the other all the 
homage. * * In a Counci! so constituted, an independent 
mind, intent on working out the ends for which the Society 
was designed, is soon found to be a heterogeneous element. 
Anything like earnestness or zeal, united with competent 
knowledge, is wholly irreconcileable with the fundamental 
conditions of this vicious system. It cannot manifest itself 
without disturbing the Secretary’s repose. 

Love. Reeve. 





BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

We have received from Mr. Wright the following 
letter, on the subject of the communication which 
appeared, in behalf of the Gloucestershire Society, in 
our paper of last week. We insert it, of course ;— 
having, for ourselves, no interest to serve, in the mat- 
ter, but the cause which the archeologists are assumed 
to have, all, at heart,—and the truth in reference to 
any differences that may, unhappily, arise amongst 
them. 

August 17. 

I have just seen a “‘ statement” in your last number pur- 
porting to come from members of the Gloucestershire Ar- 
cheological Society, or, at least, to be made on their part, 
relating to circumstances of recent occurrence at Gloucester. 
As my own name is there introduced, and as I feel that you 
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yourself would wish to be corrected in anything you may 


have stated wrong, I take the liberty of informing you that 
the statement which has been sent to you is altogether in- 
correct. It is not true, Sir, that Messrs. Guise, Niblet, and 
Gomonde waited upon Mr. Croker, Mr. Smith, and myself, 
on the Saturday, on the subject of requiring an amende from 
Mr. Pettigrew for the imaginary affronts there spoken of. I 
went down to the Shire Hall, about the hour of meeting; and 
found the three gentlemen just mentioned waiting for the 
mecting to begin. ‘They spoke to me, as one who had been 
striving during the whole week to be courteous and conci- 
liatory to everybody,—and mentioned Mr. Guise’s intention 
of bringing the matter forward; at the same time that, as I 
understood them, they said they would be content if Mr. 
Pettigrew would say anything from the chair showing his 
kindly feeling towards the Gloucester Antiquaries, and that 
he had no intention of offending them. I think the whole 
tone of his speeches, on that occasion, amounted fully to 
this. I openly stated my opinion—and at least one of them 
agreed in it,—that Mr. Pettigrew had done nothing at all for 
which anybody had a right to call for an apology. 

With regard to Mr. Niblet :—the day on which it had been 
publicly announced, in a printed programme, that, after Mr. 
Cresy’s paper on the Cathedral, the party were to adjourn 
to visit the building itself, under Mr, Cresy’s guidance, Mr. 
Niblet stepped in, after Mr. Cresy had closed his paper, with 
some observations on a monastic chronicle,—from which he 
began reading extracts in Latin,—and which he had never 
announced to the secretaries his intention of bringing for- 
ward. He was going on in such a hesitating manner, that, 
1 believe, most of his hearers lost their patience,—anxious as 
they were to go to the Cathedral; and Mr. Pettigrew, per- 
haps abruptly, suggested that the chronicle appeared to be 
of too much importance to pass over in such a manner, and 
that it would be well to priut it entire. Everybody appeared 
to me to think that Mr. Pettigrew’s interruption was a kind 
act. 

With regard jto the Cheltenham affair you are totally 

isi Mr. G de was never invited to preside ; 
he did not go into the chair at the meeting, and was, con- 
sequentiy, not turned out of it. Mr. Smith, unofficially, 
in the intention of marking his own private respect to Mr. 
Gomonde, had incautiously said that he should be pleased 
to see that gentleman in the chair. It appears that Mr. 
Gomonde had formed, upon this, an expectation that he was 
going to preside,—and that this notion had, totally unknown 
to us at Gloucester, been spread about Cheltenham. I 
called upon Mr. Gomonde, about a quarter of an hour before 
the time of meeting,—and first heard of it from his lips. I, 
immediately, hurried to Mr. Pettigrew; who gave me reasons 
why he thought it would be irregular for Mr. Gomonde to 
preside, and a precedent which we ought not to make. I, then, 
sought Mr. Gomonde— whom I found in conversation with Mr. 
Crofton Croker,—and he said that he had heard the explana- 
tion, and was satisfied,—and told Mr. Smith that it was his 
intention to support Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, without any opposition from anybody, took the 
chair,—the tirst paper was read,—and a discussion took place 
upon it. Mr. Gomonde then (I think injudiciously) rose to 
explain (so I understood him) why he was not in the chair, 
—as expected by his Cheltenham friends; and, in so doing, 
fell into observations which led to more words than ought 
to have occurred on such a subject,—and did say that he 
declined reading his paper. But your correspondent has 
omitted to inform you that he did read his paper afterwards ; 
and I heard him say that he was sorry for all that had 
occurred, and would think no more about it. Mr. Niblet 
also made communications to the meeting during the week, 
and took a part in all its proceedings ;—and Mr. Pettigrew 
and others took several occasions of complimenting them 
both warmly. 

I would merely add that your correspondent is not 
justified in correcting the statement of the morning papers 
as to the time which elapsed between Mr. Pettigrew’s 
leaving the chair and his being called back again. Mr. 
Pettigrew had left the chair more than one minute, certainly, 
when Mr. Guise began. Mr. Guise had done speaking, and 
Mr. Roach Smith, who happened to be in the room, was 
answering him, when Mr. Pettigrew, hearing a noise, came 
back, * * 

Almost every sentence of the statement of your cor- 
respondent is equally incorrect ; but I will not trespass too 
far on your room by correcting them any further. I have 
calculated on your love of justice for your willingness to 
receive correct information; and this only has induced me 
to offer these remarks on what I cannot but look upon as 
one of the most paltry and contemptible affairs that I ever 
saw dragged into print. As I have said nothing uncourteous 
or offensive to any one, I beg that you will do me the favour 
of inserting this letter in your next number. 

Tuomas WRIGHT. 

We have already said that, personally, we know 
nothing of the merits of this dispute ; but must add, 
that we did not print such a letter as that of our 
Gloucestershire correspondent without having his 
name, and being aware that he was in a position for 
being perfectly informed of all the facts. Nor do 
we see in Mr. Wright’s version any such variance 
from our former correspondent’s history of those 
facts as to raise against either party the presumption 
of mis-statement. ‘The animus of the transaction 
must, then, be looked to as having given that colour- 
ing which makes it show differently from differing 
points of feeling ;—and the animus was, in fact, the 
offence of which our Gloucestershire correspondent 
complained. No series of facts, however seemingly 
.trivial in themselves, can deserve the character of 
paltry, by which the sensibilities of men are need- 
lessly wounded ; and the more unimportant were the 
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points of difference, the less excusable is Mr. Petti- 
grew for having made them a subject of offence. One 
leading object of the metropolitan associations for 
the promotion of archzological research has been, 
to excite a kindred spirit throughout the country, 
and do, by the local bodies, each on its own natural 
and convenient field of inquiry, what no central 
society can do so well by itself. Their annual visits 
have that object as their argument ;—are designed, 
in fact, to keep alive the feeling of fraternity and 
collect local results. This purpose is defeated, if a 
spirit of assumption be carried down into the pro- 
vincial sections. Gentlemen of fortune and cha- 
racter, who have devoted themselves to the study 
of antiquities, will not bear to be domineered over 
on their own ground. Each one of these sections 
has “its foot upon its native heath,”"—and is there 
an archeological Macgregor. A reception of the 
head Society, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
local antiquities, will always be agreeable to such 
bodies; but an invasion of their department, 
which puts on feudal airs and displaces them before 
the eyes of their neighbours, will meet with resist. 
ance elsewhere than in Gloucestershire. The bring- 
ing down of a complete system of ready-made foreign 
ofticials—presidents, vice-presidents, and the entire 
hierarchy of the occasion—savours too much of an 
imposed superiority to be agreeable to earnest and 
independent gentlemen who have been accustomed 
to archeological eminence, at least in their own dis- 
trict ;—and provincial dignitaries will scarcely submit 
to have it insinuated that their character of native 
disqualifies them for holding office in the congres- 
sional government. If Mr. Pettigrew could doff his 
presidential hat (which, by the way, he wore himself 
only as lieutenant) to an M.P., it had no such exclu- 
sive fit as rendered it absolutely unsuitable to a 
Gloucestershire head. In a word, these affiliated 
bodies must not be treated by the parent associa- 
tions as if they were not to open their mouths before 
their elders. We do not assume that this has been 
done, or intended, in the present instance; but a 
feeling to that effect the Association has left behind 
it in Gloucestershire :—and, once more, from that 
text, we would preach union and good feeling to the 
archeologists, and a cordial and unselfish co-opera- 
tion in the objects which give to their name its only 
meaning. 

One passage of Mr. Wright’s letter we have omit- 
ted ;—for reasons which we feel satisfied Mr. Wright 
himself, on consideration, will approve. Had it con- 
tained a fact which could be grappled with—a defi- 
nite charge against a definite person, who might thus 
have been left to his answer—we would have given 
insertion to it, as we did to the charges of our Glouces- 
tershire correspondent and do now to Mr. Wright's 
answer. But, conveying a vague and general insi- 
nuation,—which, because it accuses no individual 
asperses a whole body, and, because it takes no shape 
cannot be repelled,—we have felt it but justice, both 
to Mr. Wright and ourselves, to exclude the para- 
graph in question from our publication. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Le Marché de Londres. 
Paris. 

Sucu is the title of a five-act drama now acting 
with great success at the Ambigu-Comique, at Paris, 
—and printed in a choice collection of modern pieces 
called La France Dramatique au dix-neuvidme Siecle. 
After witnessing the performance of this drama, one 
feels inclined to address its author somewhat in this 
manner :—“ Pray, sir, when does the diligence leave 
Paris for Calais? When does the ship sail from 
Calais to Dover? When does the waggon, or cart, 
or coach (or whatever tke medium of conveyance 
may be), travel from Dover to London? I ask you 
these questions because I would recommend you, at 
the price of any trouble short of walking from Paris 
to Calais—being obliged to swim across the Channel— 
and making your way afoot from Dover to the capital 
(to say nothing of the risk of being robbed or mur- 
dered by the highwaymen who infest Blackheath 
and Shooter’s Hill)—I would recommend you, I say, 
to pay a visit to London before you make it the 
scene of another play; and to acquaint yourself a 
little with English character, habits, manners and 





customs before you pretend to represent them. You 





are, no doubt, a rapid observer : 

you for that eg Many big Coc ee 
these — has been written by coun Upon 
yours after a not much longer a i - 
them.” —“ Plait-il 2” wah en exclainn, saa" 
affected astonishment. “ Plait-il ? Yout = 
about walking and swimming, and ships and 

now, in the middle of the nineteenth centy 
thanks to us, the French,—the inventor ale 
employers (as all the world knows) of railwa er 
original discoverers (as the world also knom) oft 
power of steam—the undoubted inventors of the 
steam-engine, and unquestionably the first toa 
that machine to the purposes of navigation—ate. 
thanks to us, I say, the distance between Paris and 
London may with ease be traversed in Jess than 
thirty hours. Oui, monsieur ; and to Prove to y 
that I know what I am talking about, I ted 
that in less than thirty hours one may be in 
—entering it either by Edinburgh, Dublin, or York, 
shire, which, as of course I know, are its three prin. 
cipal fauxbourgs.”—* Then, sir, without i 
to expect that you should implicitly receive 
simple contradiction of what (of course) you 

I would merely suggest, that if you will take the 
trouble of making that little trip, you will find, upon 
inquiry, that Dublin, Edinburgh, and Yorkshire ay 
no more the fauxbourgs of London than it isa matter 
of even possible occurrence for a Lord Mayor to take 
his wife to Smithfield and sell her, with a halter abou 
her neck, to the highest bidder !—Yet such is the 
leading incident of your drama.” 

Proceeding no further with this ‘ Imaginary Con. 
versation,’ nor attempting to give a regular analysis of 
the plot of this drama (which, as a drama, is in som 
respects not bad), I will select from it, for your em 
tertainment, a few specimens of its author's notions 
of English manners and customs as existing at the 
present day. Where he could have acquired them 
it would perhaps be difficult to discover ; but his 
blunders are so amusingly absurd, that one would be 
almost tempted to believe he has trusted for his 
information to some wicked friend, some farcewr, 
who, knowing something of the subject, has pur 
posely misled him upon every point—who, in fact, 
has been hoaxing him. 

On the rising of the curtain, is seen the interior of 
a large manufactory (of what we are not informed, 
nor does that much signify), with a i 
in full operation and a large number of workmen 
variously employed. The proprietor of this ma- 
nufactory is Lord Ashton; who, with a modesty 
common to English noblemen, prefers, however, to 
be called Sir John Maurice—* car c'est le nom quil 
affectionne ;"—a matter of taste, the indulgence in 
which is among the smallest privileges of the English 
nobility. So sensitive, indeed, is his lordship upm 
this point, that he, by-and-bye, bestows a dignified 
rebuke upon Sir Edgard, who has the assurance to 
address him as “ Lord Ashton.”—* Sir Maurice, toat 
court, si vous le voulez bien.” —* True, I forgot,” says 
Sir Edgard. His Lordship Sir Maurice is absent 
on a visit to his mines at Glasgow, but momentarily 
expected home; for it is here, at his manufactory ia 
the City—somewhere, it seems, close to the Eat 
India Docks at Blackwall (or Blackwood, as the 
French author more accurately has it)—that the 
noble baronet resides. The house, however, is 
good keeping; for he has left behind him the fore. 
man and the overseer—two brothers, Richard and 
Simon Davis— the former being the hero of the 
piece. Presently, Sir Maurice appears, bringing with 
him his two wards, Miss Lucy Stendhal, daughter of 
the late Lady Stendhal,—and who is afterwards wld 
at Smithfield,—and Miss Anna Strafford, daughter 
the late Lady Strafford—Strafford, “a name at one 
illustrious and without reproach.” And where 
he bring them from? He brings them home tol 
house in the City, from their boarding-schod i 
London—* un des premiers pensionnats de Londres: 
Soon, Sir Maurice is informed that Richard Ds 
has contrived some improvement in the machinel} 
whereby its speed is increased and the chances 











ay 


its explosion are diminished. He cannot be less tht 
grateful; for, by this improvement, his fortune, wil 
is already one of the largest in the City, will rap} 
be doubled: so he at once takes the two brothe 
the foreman and overseer, into partnership,—¥ s 
as Richard acknowledges, is to make of them 
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—— seul coup.” Besides this, Sir Maurice 
con ol a te a half-holiday, and a trifle 
” to drink his health—only fifty pounds a-piece! 
iris livres sterling @ chacun ry 6 should 
‘ ed more from the liberality of a British 
= _— However, the workmen will manage, 
to get through their afternoon pleasantly 

at the Albion or the Clarendon, and will be 

to drink their master’s health in bumpers of 
Claret and Burgundy: for,in the course of the drama, 
find a party of men of fashion—“ plusieurs dan- 
ja"_-amongst whom are Sir Edward Mortimer (or 


Sir Mortimer, or Lord Mortimer, as he is indiffer- 


led) and Sir Herbert (Sir Herbert “ tout 
Lord Ashton says) smoking pipes, and 
their ale and porter, at the tavern 


ently cal 
mrt,” a8 
ining toasts OVeT 
it Blackwood. -F 

Quite as English as all this is what follows. An 
important character in the piece is a gentleman, 
iately arrived at Blackwood, from Calcutta. His 
rane is Harry—nothing else—Harry “ tout court.” 
Being weary of his life, he intends to put an end to 
it (English enough),—and (more English still) deli- 
terately confides his intention to his servant, whose 
tame (doubly English) is Tom-Bos. As, in the 
gene in which this occurs, the author touches with 
equal truth upon two English customs, suicide and 
vileselling, I will give a short extract from it :— 

“Harry, Well, my poor lad, existence is a burthen 
tome, and I will put an end to it. 

“Tom-Bob. (calmly.) Ah! 

“Harry. Before we part, have you anything to 
request of me ? 

* Tom-Bob. Yes, sit, yes. I would ask you— 

* Harry. You want money ? 

“Tom-Bob. Yes, sir; but it will be well applied : 
intend to commence house-keeping. 

“Harry. You are about to take a wife ? 

“Tom-Bob. O, dear! no, sir! I am going to buy 


ane, 

“Harry, Buy one! 

“Tom-Bob. You are astonished! But that is 
natural enough: you were not brought up, as I have 
been, in London. You have no idea of English civil- 
intion. 

“Harry. Explain yourself. 

*Tom-Bob. Thus it is, sir: when I went to India, 
two years ago, I was in love with Kitty—an angel! 
—who happens just now to be for sale. 

“Harry. For sale! And who sells her ? 

“Tom-Bob. Who? Her husband. When one is 
tired of his house or his horse, he sells it. Just the 
ume with one’s wife. 

“Harry. One's wife? Impossible ! 

“Tom-Bob. Fact. Pure English civilization ! 
Kitty is to be sold,-so I shall go and buy her. 
(Holds out his hand.) 

“Harry. (gives money.) Will that be enough to 
py for Mistress Kitty ? 

“Tom-Bob. O, this would buy four! They never 
pvery high: five or six shillings at the utmost.” 

_ The sale takes place at Blackwall, in the city, 
m presence of Sir Mortimer and his party of 
Dandies,” a crowd of people, and Harry: and 
Mistress Kitty being sold by her husband, Peter- 
mth (a name eminently English), and bought, and 
imestly paid for, by Tom-Bob, Mistress Kitty—so 
frequent must be the occurrence of scenes of the 
tnd in England, and so slight the repugnance, if 
uy, excited by them—is immediately taken into the 
kmice of an English lady, to officiate—as a scullion ? 
tkitchen drudge? no—as her own personal atten- 
tant! But listen to the virtuous and horror-stricken 
: from Calcutta :—“ And this is the people 
‘ong whom I was so nearly being obliged to live ! 
is that England so haughty, so proud of her- 
ef! My God! Why hast thou brought me 
lithe?” “A sad event for so sensitive a gentleman, 
!—but, as he goes on to inform us that he 

a little job or two to do, which an hour or 

mill accomplish, and that then “ tout sera fini pour 
mi,” the brevity of his sufferings greatly diminishes 
‘compassion for them. 

‘he does not Wertherize, after all. At Black- 
Mil, in the City, he gets into a quarrel with Sir 
is t, a man of fashion (who informs us that 

Mansion is only a step or two off), and a chal- 
age is the consequence. They agree to meet with 


which is the solitary spot selected where a duel may 
be fought at 4 p.m.? Wormwood Scrubs ?—No. 
Wimbledon Common ?— Guess again. Salisbury 
Plain ?—No:—Sr. James’s Park! And there, in 
that wood (“ dans ce bois”), his coat on one side, pis- 
tols on the other, surrounded by “les débris d'un 
duel,” is poor Harry, lying severely wounded, found 
by a young lady who is out for an afternoon's drive, 
and who humanely takes him home in her carriage. 
An afternoon duel in St. James’s Park! “ This is 
the most unkindest cut of all.” This is too bad of 
the author's wicked farceur of a friend. This is 
hoaxing with a vengeance. Surely ke must know, 
and ought to have told, that none are allowed to 
fight, with pistols, in St. James’s Park after twenty- 
two minutes past nine a.m. :—Prince Albert, Mr. 
O°’Connell, Lord Brougham, Ministers holding Port- 
folios, Mr. Cobden, the illustrious Widdicombe, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Foreign Ambassadors, 
the Judges, and the Duke of Wellington excepted. 
And he might have added that, even then, the two 
entrances into the Park—namely, the Tower of Lon- 
don and Carisbrook Castle—are closed, to prevent 
the admission of the crowds of nursery-maids and 
children who otherwise would be there, taking their 
rosbif and porter, and amusing themselves with the 
swings, roundabouts, rocking-horses, and puppet- 
shows with which the place abounds. 

Verily, of all Cockneys a Parisian Cockney is the 
most thoroughly Cockneyfied! He sees the whole 
world through his Parisian spectacles;—Paris is the 
only portion of it with which he is in any way ac- 
quainted. Let him assume to make Mont Blanc his 
scene of action, a hundred to one but he will present 
you with the picture of a guinguette on Mont- 
martre :—so, treating his audience to a duel, in 
broad daylight, in St. James’s Park, it is clear 
that his imagination has never carried him further 
from his Boulevard du Temple than to the Bois de 
Boulogne. What would be said of an English writer, 
who should make Pére la Chaise the scene of a féte 
champétre, ending with a bal masqué, and fire-works ? 
—or (to illustrate more closely the St. James's Park 
gaucherie) who should choose for the ground of a 
duel the gardens of the Tuileries, and the spot under 
the very windows of a royal palace ? 

But—having first asked another question—I will 
proceed to the grand scene—the sale—aye, and 
(in auctioneer phraseology) of “a very important 
property, shortly to be submitted to public competi- 
tion.” My question is this: Is there anything pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the daughters of English pilots? 
The scene, observe, is a drawing-room, not a ship at 
sea,—or a reasonable answer might suggest itself. A 
young lady—Miss Alice—in defiance of a threaten- 
ing gesture, exclaims, “I am not to be alarmed—I 
am a pilot’s daughter!” (“ Je suis fille de pilote!”) No 
doubt, the author flatters himself that this trait is 
quite as English as any other in the piece,—and so it 
may be; but as, “Gads me, I don’t quite see the 
wit on’t,” I will endeavour to enlighten myself 
on the point at my next visit to that great resort of 
pilots, Dover. 

And now, to the grand scene,—le marché de Smith- 
field. “On the rising of the curtain, the stage pre- 
sents the appearance of a very busy market (un 
marché tres animé.”) Richard Davis who, for many 
months past has been married to Miss Lucy Stendhal, 
is now Sir Davis, M.P., and Lord Mayor elect! 
Believing that he has good reason for suspecting his 
wife’s fidelity, he resolves to take the course common 
under such circumstances (especially with M.P.’s and 
Lord Mayors elect) of selling his lady at Smithfield for 
the most she will bring. Accordingly, to Smithfield 
he takes her. The market is crowded with people. 
No wonder:—a Lady Mayoress to be sold to 
the highest bidder! How would the eloquence of 
Messrs. Christie & Manson, or of my friend Mr. W. 
Simpson, have been excited, had they been “instructed 
to dispose, without reserve, of a Lady Mayoress elect, 
—the property of a gentleman about to relinquish 
house-keeping. May be viewed on the day, and at 
the place, of sale."—My late ubiquitous friend, 
Tom Hill, would have managed, somehow or other, 
to get a ticket for the private view.—But Sir Davis 
is his own auctioneer. In the course of a scene, most 
admirably acted, I must say, by Madame Guyon, 
—as, indeed, is the whole of the part,—Sir Richard 





Mola at four o'clock of that very afternoon. And 


puts up the lot in form following :—“‘ Gentlemen, 





my name is Sir Richard Davis—here stands the 
daughter of Lady Stendhal:” and presently, throwing 
a halter across Lady Davis's shoulders, he continues, 
“this woman is for sale !” 

Sir Mortimer rushes from among the crowd, and 
cries “A thousand pounds sterling!,...No higher 
bidder! (Personne ne couvre lenchére.) Then the 
woman is mine.” But ere the lot is knocked down 
—though, seeing that it was to be chanced with all 
defects (the seller having honestly put her up asa 
“femme adultére’’?)—Sir Mortimer's bidding seemed 
calculated to defy competition—a competitor does, 
nevertheless, appear. “ Fifty thousand guineas!” 
cries a voice—“cinquante mille guinées ;"—in Eng- 
land, articles of luxury, of virti, are generally 
paid for in guineas, ‘A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband,”—but fifty thousand guineas for 
one seems a deal of money!—“The clock of 
Smithfield strikes three; a man dressed in black 
places himself between Sir Richard and Lady Davis, 
and touches them with his wand.” And there they 
are, as comfortably divorced as any couple in England 
need wish to be. But who is the fortunate purchaser ? 
Who is he so flush of money? Haply we have 
caught the rogue who robbed Messrs. Rogers’s Bank ! 
No—it is no other than Harry—Harry, from Cal- 
cutta. Harry, after having cunningly cleared his 
lot, gives proof positive to Sir Davis of his wife's 
innocence:—the Lord Mayor clect, struck with 
remorse, and vexed, perhaps, at having been over- 
reached in the bargain, exclaims, “ Ah!” and falls 
senseless to the earth in the middle of Smithfield 
market :—and the curtain dropping,—thus do we 
leave him, at the end of the fourth act. 

The fifth act (following the example of fifth acts, 
time out of mind) clears up everything to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Harry, from Calcutta, turns out 
to be Lady Davis's brother: and since a brother, 
even in England, is not permitted to marry his own 
sister, though he have bought and honestly paid for 
her, the bargain is off. The Lord Mayor elect, 
satisfied of his wife’s purity, receives her back to 
his arms:—and having publicly calumniated and 
degraded her, he generously resolves to make her 
a public reparation. And the time for this is apt: 
— it is, now, the eve of Lord Mayor's day ; and to- 
morrow, at the show, he will proclaim her innocence 
and his own error. 

The next, and concluding, scene, is short ;occupy- 
ing but half a printed page for both dialogue and 
stage directions. But though short, it is good. Like 
all the rest,— 

Tis English—English, sir, from top to toe. 
I will give the descriptive portion exactly as I 
find it; requesting attention to the circumstance, 
that a Parisian audience is to be presented with a 
picture of Lord Mayor's day in London. 

At the rising of the curtain, day is seen to break. 
Two patrols of watchmen (deux patrouilles de watch- 
men) cross each other, and pass the word in a whisper 
—(cautious Charlies!) They go off on opposite sides, 
crying: “Six o'clock; it is now day ”—(November !) 
Flourishes of trumpets and the firing of cannon are 
heard. Parties of people run about, crying : “Here he 
is! here heis!” Enter Richard, (at six o’clock of the 
morning!—and a foggy morning, too, as one of the 
characters pathetically complains, and as the scene- 
painter has ingeniously shown)—* enter Richard,” 
(all afoot,) “in his Lord Mayor's robes, leading Lucy 
by the hand, and followed by all his family, the 
Aldermen, and the members of the House of Commons 
(les membres de la Chambre des Communes”). “At the 
moment of his entrance’—the author must have 
heard that her Majesty is an early riser, and he thus 
adroitly turns his information to account—*at the 
moment of his entrance, is seen to approach, from 
the side of London Bridge,” (how minutely accurate 
is the author even as to localities!) “‘the procession 
of THE QuEEN” (at six o'clock of a foggy Novem- 
ber morning!) “preceded by the heralds. As the 
Queen is about to appear, Richard bows, the people 
crying :— 

Long live the Queen ! Long live the new Lord Mayor!” 
And thus ends the drama, en cing actes et huit tableaua, 
called Le Marché de Londres. Ae ote 

One word touching the scenery :—which, in point of 
accuracy, is on a par with the representation of 
English habits, manners and customs. The streets 
of London are like the streets of the older parts of 
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Rouen. The market of London (for in London there 
is but one), Smithfield, is represented as a vegetable- 
market; where the venders (not of wives, but of 
vegetables) are seated beneath capacious ombrelles, 
as in the uncovered markets of French provincial 
towns. London Bridge might as well be the Bridge of 
Neuilly, or the Bridge of Sighs, for any resemblance 
which it bears to the original: while in the peaceful 
Blackwall Docks (in the city), is shown a merchant- 
ship with its topsails set, and filled not only with 
wind but shot-holes!—exactly as the painter may 
have seen in any marine battle-piece. Even the 
scene painter seems to have worked with his Paris- 
ian spectacles on his nose. 

At the amusing ignorance of what he has under- 
taken to write about— at the blunders and absurdities 
with which this author has enlivened almost every 
scene of his drama—every well-informed, intelligent 
Frenchman must smile, as I have done; but I am 
sure he wili regret, too, that a piece thus grotesquely 
deformed should be offered to the world as a spe- 
cimen of La FRANCE DRAMATIQUE AU D1x-NEUVIEME 
SiBcie. 


August. 

Nor many years ago, the English passion for sea- 
bathing was a subject of vast wonder and ridicule in 
France. Like so many of our much abused or much 
despised customs, it has been not only adopted, but 
is pursued by our neighbours with a sort of frenzy. 
“Les bains de mer” are become a necessary of life,— 
and a subject of all that love of “administration” 
and management which an Englishman is apt to 
find so intolerable and absurd in France. All man- 
ner of precautions for preserving decorum, and for 
preserving life, are adopted by Jes autorités. The 
number of baths is rigorously laid down by the phy- 
sician, and adhered to with almost superstitious 
exactness by the patient. ‘ What a fine morning! 
how gloriously the sea is coming in! You will bathe 
to-day?’ “Oh, non! j'ai pris mes 19 bains.” A 
twentieth is regarded as mortal. 

The “costume” is, as might be confidently expected, 
a vastly different thing from our humble “ bathing- 


dress;” which no Englishwoman ever imagined the 
possibility of investing with “un air coquet,”—that 
air which a Frenchwoman would certainly relinquish 
for no garment, except her shroud—probably not 


even for that. The oiled silk cap is cut in a becom- 
ing shape, and trimmed with a sort of worsted ribbon, 
of red or blue,—carefully accommodated, no doubt, to 
the complexion of the wearer. After all, this philan- 
thropic determination not to be more frightful than 
the envious Gods, orunfavouring circumstances, render 
inevitable, is to be regarded with indulgence, if not 
with gratitude ; and it must be admitted that, with- 
out it and all the inventions to which it gives birth, 
the sacred thirst after the beautiful would be a sort 
of Tantalus torture in Paris. 

Not so in many parts of Normandy,—where beauty 
of the noblest order abounds. Of this, more in its 
place. 

The consequence of this marine mania is a state 
of the roads and inns, near the coast of Normandy and 
Picardy, which it is difficult to describe,—and much 
more difficult to endure. The railroads bring people 
as far as Rouen and Amiens, without any limit as to 
number; there, they are turned adrift to get on as 
they can, or to rest where they can find shelter. A 
week ago, every hotel in Dieppe and Boulogne— 
every diligence to or from them—was crowded. Not 
only the great diligences from Amiens to Boulogne, 
but every line of subordinate vehicles—every job- 
carriage—was engaged for days beforehand. 

Such being the state of the larger bathing-places, 
people who wish to escape the crowd are driven to 
seek out the little nooks along the coast where salt 
water and quiet may be found. One of these is 
Etretat,—a fishing village of the humblest kind, about 
six leagues from Havre. It stands in a small bay ; 
the two horns of which are very lofty calcareous 
cliffs, excavated by the sea, so as to form gigantic 
flying buttresses. Under these you may walk at 
low tide, and through these the sea beats at high tide. 
The beach is a heavy shingle,—toilsome enough 
to walk on. The views from the cliffs are fine. The 
inhabitants are nearly all fishermen,—robust and 
handsome. Loitering down on the beach, I was 
soon surrounded and joined by a prodigious troop of 
fine children,—some very handsome, some sturdy 





and wild as young Northmen,—all very well dis- 
posed to be sociable. 

One of the prettiest and most picturesque “ Beach 
scenes” I ever saw in my life was at Etretat. On 
the left hand of the beach was a numerous bevy of 
women, dressed in the gay colours—the scarlet, the 
blue, and the green (set off by snow-white sleeves 
and caps)—which the colourless inhabitants of cities 
instinctively abandon for neutral colours,—standing, 
kneeling, stooping, in every variety of attitude. Vast 
heaps of linen were lying about. They appeared to 
be washing,—but in what ?—the sea? To clear up 
the mystery, I went up to them. The retreating 
tide had left exposed the channel of an exquisitely 
transparent brook, which flowed, like silver, through 
the clear and bright shingle. In this they were 
washing—beating—scrubbing—after the merciless 
manner of Frenchwomen ; and, at the same time, 
talking, laughing, singing. It was a scene of per- 
petual movement,—perpetual shifting of lights and 
colours, The sun was brilliant,—the sky blue and 
unclouded. The back-ground to all this sparkling 
mass of colour and motion was the deep blue sea, 
and the huge white buttresses with their feet reach- 
ing out into the waves—and again the blue sky seen 
under their gigantic arches. No wonder that Joseph 
Vernet came to paint at Etretat ! 

This is, however, all. There are no comforts. 
There is only one hotel, and that not good. Such 
as it is, it was choke full ; and we were indebted for 
our gite toa worthy douanier and his wife. They 
were civil, well-bred, and clean—people with whom 
it is possible to live without physical or moral disgust; 
which is, I think, a great deal to say. 

The master of the hotel is one of the grandest 
specimens of the human frame I ever beheld; worthy 
to be a Norman—worthy to be Robert Guiscard, so 
far as the outer man goes: the inner, too, for aught 
I know. 

Etretat is in a deep valley. The plateau from 
which you descend, and to which you reascend, has 
the same general character as in other parts. I re- 
marked, however, that the farmhouses or home- 
steads were enclosed within a sort of embankment or 
mound of turf, which looked like a fortification. On 
this, are planted the trees which surround the dwell- 
ing, and shelter it from the winds ;—an arrangement 
which marks the colder and more exposed nature of 
this part of the Pays de Caux. It is an excellent 
defence, and givesa great air of snugness to the dwell. 
ings. Towards Dieppe, I saw no more of it. 

In the drive between Etretat and Fécamp, we 
remarked an extraordinary number of handsome 
women—large, broad-chested, finely proportioned,— 
in short, women—not what the Duc de St. Simon 
calls “des quarts de femme.” Some of them are 
almost equal to the noble creatures about Rome; 
but the chesnut hair and clear open blue eye and 
florid complexion tell their northern descent. With 
these, they have an air sedate and intelligent and 
civilized—a sort of dignity which has nothing of the 
savage, and is perfectly natural. The Parisians are 
fond of turning up their noses at “les grosses Nor- 
mandes.”’ I confess, so remarkable a physical de- 
generacy of race as that which strikes one in Paris— 
so remarkable a want of adaptation to the great 
functions, and, therefore, the great duties and great 
affections which constitute the real life of woman, 
does not seem to me a subject of triumph, but rather 
the contrary. 

But there is no end to the contempt of Paris for 
the provinces,—and no end to the submission and 
humility with which the provinces receive it. The 
most sensible, well-informed provincial is cowed by 
any ignorant coxcomb who helps to furnish the trash 
which, under the name of ‘feuilleton,’ fills half the 
newspapers, This, however, will not last for ever. 
Representative government has had, at least, the good 
effect of inspiring the provinces with some faint be- 
ginnings of an independent existence. In time, they 
will venture to say their soul is their own,—and will 
not believe that all the wit and sense of France are 
centred in Paris. The departmental councils, in 
which many matters of local interest are discussed 
and settled, are excellent schools for training the 
provinces to think and act for themselves. 

Fécamp is a disagreeable-looking little town; with 
anoble church, and the most comfortable, tidy, well- 
managed inn I saw in Normandy. Such “happy 
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accidents” are generally resolvable j 

wife ; and this is, I am lout “ens _ : 

at the Grand Cerf. (Mr. Murray does ee " 
it,—but he is wrong.) The valley of Carry 
between Fécamp and St. Valéry, is one of the green 
and loveliest I ever saw,—watered by an Breenes 
trout stream, and having its sides clothed with the §; 
woods of the Duc de Luxembourg (Montmoreney\ ” 
whose chateau adorns the head of the valley, hj 
one of the remaining great properties of Franw . 
now eager Aye eg two sons and two daughter, 
together with their large estates in oth 

country. “ OF Parts of th 

St. Valéry-en-Caux is rising into some import. 
ance as a port and a bathing-place. The Chamber 
has this year granted some money for enlarging the 
port ;—a circumstance which has, of course, had a great 
effect in producing in the inhabitants a general Cone 
viction of the excellence of the government, There 
are asprinkling of quiet bathers—none of the fashion. 
able, or lionne, class ; baths, from which you run into 
the sea; a small reading-room (an indispensable 
of an établissement de bains de mer) ; a jetty; ashingly 
black-looking beach; chalk cliffs; pretty country ae 
at hand ; living (as eating is generally called) very 
fair and very cheap; and an innkeeper a remarkable 
and interesting personage. Pére Anthon is an old 
soldier—who served eighteen years during the hottes 
of Napoleon's campaigns—was at Wagram, at Culm, 
at I know not how many butcheries;—was one of 
1,200 who went into a prison at Carthagena, and of 
500 who, at the end of three years, were all that 
remained to leave it. In relating this part of his 
adventures, Pére Anthon never fails to mention that 
the English soldiers gave him a clean shirt anda 
* pantalon,’’—luxuries to which he had for years been 
astranger. This friendly act seems to have lefta 
strong impression on his mind. Pere Anthon presides 
at his table d'héte in his blouse,—but with a great deal 
of quiet politeness and homely dignity. His mannen 
must needs be good, since he is capable of such refine 
ment of feeling as the following :—I heard himaay,in 
reply toa lady (whoseremark I did not hear), “Madane, 
je ne tutoye jamais personne. J'ai tutoyé quelquefois 
un pauvre diable, mais j’en ai toujours eu du regret 
apres.” I raised my eyes to the rough gentleman 
with respectful admiration. How few people are 
capable of self-reproach for so light a wound possibly 
inflicted on the self-love of another! Pére Anthon’s 

robity is said to be as delicate as his politeness 
ith all this, he cannot read or write. “I should, 
probably, have been much better, or much wors, if 
I had had education,” said he to me; “ but, as itis, 
I do not complain of my lot."—I spoke with the 
disgust I always felt and profess of war. He replied, 
—un honnéte homme may always fight the enemies of 
his country : “ Quand je voyais que l'on commengait 4 
piller, je me retirais.” 

It is in contemplating such noble and kindly natures 
as this, that one feels how deadly a crime it isto per 
vert the mind of a nation,—to turn the holy sent 
ment of love of country into a weapon of offence 
against mankind. “ Les ennemis du pays!” how 
long is this bloody fiction to make the most generous 
hearts deem it a duty to hate and injure thoe 
whom their instinct would lead them to befriend? 
It is curious to observe the conflict between kindnes 
toindividual Englishmen, and hatred to the English. 
The former is spontaneous, the latter instille~ 
with lamentable success, it is true. 

Between St. Valéry and Dieppe lie two of the pret- 
tiest of the pretty valleys of this region. I could not 
catch thenameof the first Bourdon, or somethinglike 
that; but every traveller who has eyes must hare 
been struck with the picturesque situation of the fine 
church and the charming grouping of the village. 
On the left, is a handsome, old-fashioned, red brick 
house,—something between farm-house and chateau; 
with a beautiful garden in front, noble trees sheltering 
it from the sea, and a bright trout stream gushing 
through the freshest vegetation. I have seldom set 
a more tempting spot. Honville, a little further 00, 
is equally beautiful, and equally calls forth the e 
clamation,—“ What a charming place to pass a 9” 
mer in”! But here all such ejaculations end -—hert 
you may bid farewell to beautiful and glorious 
Normandy. wi 

The change that takes place from the very ss 
of Dieppe is remarkable. It is here that } 
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Wy take leave of Normandy and enter Picardy. 
last village on the road between St. Valéry and 
hog Honville. The first between Dieppe and 
Bu is as dirty and wretched as any between Calais 
Paris. When people attempt to account for 
es in national character by the great general 


cquses so often assigned—climate, religion, form of 


the author of an historical work or two, if we mistake 
not,—less striking, after their kind, than his novels ; 
and held office, for five-and-twenty years successively, 
under Mr. Pitt, Mr. Percival, and Lord Liverpool.— 
We may add to this obituary paragraph the name of 
Mr. Bucke—long connected with periodical litera- 
ture, and author of a work on * The Beauties, Har- 





vernment, &c.—do they ever ask th lves to 
explain such phenomena as these,—which are not the 


Jess curious for being exhibited on a small scale ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue sixteenth Meeting of the British Association, 
ghich is to be held at Southampton, on the 10th of 
September, underthe Presidency of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, is likely, we understand, to be strong and effec- 
five. Herschel, Faraday, Owen, Richardson, Horner, 
Willis, and Porter, will preside respectively over the 
Sections of Physics, Chemistry and Agriculture, 
Physiology, Natural History, Geology, Mechanical 
Science, and Statistics. The attendance of distin- 

guished foreigners will be not less remarkable than 

atthe last meeting at Cambridge. M. Dumas and 

Professor Schénbein have announced their intention 

of being present. It is hoped that the geologists of 

France (who look with much interest to our fine 

coast-sections of the Isle of Wight) will be led by 

M. Eliede Beaumont, the President of the Institute. 

Oersted and Forchhammer are coming from Den- 

mark; Nilsson, Retzius, and Schwanberg from 

Sweden ; Middendorf, the Siberian traveller, Mat- 
teucci, the physiologist, from Modena; and, pro- 
bably, the Imperial Astronomer, Struve, from St. 

Petersburgh. 

We observe, in the votes of the Commonson Thurs- 
day, that Mr. Protheroe has given notice of his inten- 
tion tocall the attention of the Houseto the state of the 
Record Repositories, in respect of danger from fire ; 
and to move that “ no further delay shall take place in 
the erection of a suitable Record Repository, pursuant 
to the Act for keeping the Public Records, passed in 
1838.” As we have said over and over again, this 
question needs immediate settlement,—and it is to be 
hoped that the Government will be prepared to give 
asatisfactory decision. There is now, we believe, no 
doubt, that the New Houses of Parliament would not 
afford a sufficient amount of residuary space, after 
providing for Parliamentary wants, to accommodate 
the Public Records. 

A subscription has been set on foot in the City, for 
the purpose of testifying the public sense entertained 
of the seryices rendered by Mr. Richard Lambert 
Jones in the vast improvements of its thoroughfares 
and buildings. ‘The report of a Committee appointed 
toconsider on the best mode of appropriating the 
money raised, has submitted three propositions for 
the consideration of the subscribers—not, as we 
understand them, as alternatives, but for adoption 
jointly :—to erect a marble bust or pedestal, either in 
the Mansion-house, the Guildhall, or the Royal 
Exchange;—to have a medal executed by Mr. Wyon, 
R.A., having on one side a portrait of Mr. Jones, 
and on the other a suitable inscription; one copy of 
such medal, in gold, to be presented to Mr. Jones, 
one copy, in silver, to the Lord Mayor, and each 
subscriber to be allowed to obtain a copy in bronze; 
the impression to be limited ;—and to found a scholar- 
ship in connexion with one of the schools in the city, 
tobe called“ The Jones Scholarship,"—leaving the 
Nomination of the school to Mr. Jones. The report 
has been carried, with no difference of opinion,—save, 
on the part of some of the subscribers, as to the sub- 
stitution of a bust for the portrait. 

English fiction has lost one of its most graceful 
Wniters in Mr. Robert Plumer Ward—perhaps more 
widely known as the author of *Tremaine,—who 
died, the other day, at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
We suspect that he would himself have preferred 
another epithet, and rested his claims to distinction 
on his philosophical tendencies, religious and poli- 
tical. But the force or depth of these we cannot 
admit, however we admire the transparent grace of 
his style, the richness of his colouring as a descrip- 
tive artist, and the admirable delicacy of his female 

characters, As novels, * Tremaine,’ * De Vere,’ and 

De Clifford,’ with their less important kindred, are 
all, more or less, tedious ;—but they have episodes 
and single characters which deserve to live—and will, 
We think, meet their deserts. Mr, Ward was, also, 





, and Sublimities of Nature,—which went, 
we believe, through several editions. 

Among the victims to the storm by which the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood were recently vi- 
sited, no bodies of men have suffered so severely 
as the florists and nurserymen. The entire for- 
tunes of some of these have been prostrated by 
the hail. In the neighbourhood of Stockwell, 
Clapham, and Brixton alone, the losses sustained 
by those engaged in horticultural trade are said 
to reach no less a sum than 18,0007. A meet- 
ing has been held for the purpose of alleviating the 
distress amongst these artists—as they may almost 
be called—and a subscription determined on. 

One of the most extraordinary of modern projects 
in connexion with railway communication—to which 
we have more than once adverted in the columns of 
the Atheneum—the tunnel bridge over the Menai 
Straits, is at length about to receive its execution ; 
having stood successfully the tests to which its prin- 
ciple has been submitted. A model tube was con- 
structed, with this view, by Mr. Fairbairn, one sixth 
of the actual size, and having all the dimensions in due 
proportion; and the experiments with this are re- 
ported on as follows by Mr. Shepherd, the engineer : 
—‘ In the former preliminary experiments, I was led 
to the conclusion that great care would be required 
to prevent the upper side of the tube from crushing, 
—that, in short, the main object to be aimed at was 
to give the top of the tube the requisite stiffness. In 
this respect, the result obtained from the model 
has been highly satisfactory ; and, being upon so 
large a scale, may be deemed perfectly conclusive 
upon several important points. The dimensions of 
the tube were as follows:—Length, 75 ft. between 
the supporters; depth, 4 ft. 6 in.; width, 2 ft. 6 in. 
The total weight a little above five tons. When pro- 
gressively loaded, the mean deflection was about 
one-tenth of an inch per ton; and with a load of 
thirty-five tons suspended in the middle, it gave way 
on the under side,—the upper part not having exhi- 
bited the least sign of failure up to the moment of 
fracture. Hence, therefore, we have arrived at a 
most interesting result ; viz., that the liability of the 
plates on the upper side to crush has been completely 
removed from the construction in compartments. The 
experiments having now furnished us with the neces- 
sary means of calculating the relative thickness and 
proportions of the several parts of the tube, we are 
in a condition to contract at once for their con- 
struction.” — Accordingly, the doubts having been 
dispersed which had given rise to a rumour that the 
enterprise was abandoned, the masonry of the bridge 
and the manufacture of plates are progressing— 
workmen are preparing the ground on the shores of 
the Menai for the foundation of the piers;—and it 
is rumoured that the first stone will be very shortly 
laid. 

Arrangements have been made for the opening of 
the new college at Perth in the next spring. The 
portion of the building contracted for is nearly com- 
pleted ; and the foundation-stone of the chapel is to 
be laid, with masonic honours, in the course of next 
month. 

There isa report in the American papers, which is 
sufficiently circumstantial to look authentic, that 
Mr. Van Amburgh, the celebrated beast-tamer, has ful- 
filled the fate which could not but be anticipated for 
him—perishing, under frightful circumstances, by an 
attack from one of his own lions. 

Letters from Chamouni add the names of Mr. 
Wolley, of Beeston, in Nottinghamshire, and Mr. 
James Hurt, of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, to those of 
the travellers who have succeeded in reaching the 
crest of Mont Blanc. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in 
Paris hasawarded its annual (Gobert) prize of 9000fr. 
to M. Aurélien de Courson for his work entitled :— 
Histoire des Peuples Brétons dans la Gaule et dans 
les Iles Britanniques. Its second prize of 1000fr. M. 
Alexis Monteil continues to hold against the world, 
by virtue of his Histoire des Frangais des divers états. 





—The papers of the same capital report the death 
of the Baron de Damoiseau,—which creates a va- 
cancy in the Astronomical Section of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

At Vienna, the Emperor, it is stated, has decided 
on the creation of a high court of censorship like that 
of Prussia—as a tribunal of appeal from the decisions 
of the various censors: and it is further asserted 
that a similar institution is intended in all the Ger- 
man States, for the protection of the writer against 
the arbitrary doings of those magistrates—the latter 
having become so fastidious that their scruples fre- 
quently suppress publications which the Government 
itself desires to encourage. 

The Academy of Science at Frankfort has held a 
meeting for the purpose of collecting all particulars 
relating to the earthquake of the 29th ult.,—-propos- 
ing to publish a detailed report on the subject. This 
motion had a horizontal direction, from north to 
west ; and was composed of two shocks, each of 
several seconds’ duration. The second of these was 
the most violent—the first was accompanied by a 
rumbling sound like that of a heavy waggon. The 
sensibility to the shock was observed to be in the 
direct ratio of the elevation from the ground; and 
the usual phenomenon of the sudden disappearance 
of wells, in the path of such visitations, accompanied 
this. 

The Spirit of gambling is falling into universal dis- 
credit among the European states ;—and, chased from 
station to station whereon he had sought “ rest for 
the sole of his foot,” will probably have to “ double,” 
and return back to the country from whence he was 
first driven out. Baden, which gave him a city of 
refuge when Parjs expelled him, is about to thrust 
him forth: and the other German States threaten te 
shut their several doors against the fugitive,—just at 
the moment when England shows signs of relenting. 
The lottery system, hunted from most of its conti- 
nental homes, is mercifully let in again amongst 
ourselves, by the door of the Art-Union. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


INVENTORS and DEPOSITORS of WORKING MODELS and 
of other Specimens of the Useful Arts (as well as the Visitors of the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTLION) are respectfully in- 
formed that the Directors have given their anxious consideration to 
the new appointment of DEMONSTRATOR in MECHANICS, whose 
duty will be to explain to the Visitors the Principles and Uses of the 
above Specimens with clearness and vy ae The Lectures now 
comprise the ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, as well as other objects of 
present interest. The beautiful Optical Instruments, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TvEs. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 
ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 

On Saturday last, were exhibited, at the Gallery in 
Suffolk-street, the pictures chosen by the prizeholders 
of the Art-Union of London. The collection con- 
sists of 258 pictures;—of which 194 are in oil, and 64 
in water-colours, If it be true, as was said by Madame 
Guibert, that “le plus grand art d’un habile homme 
est de cacher son habileté,” almost all these works 
display consummate Art. The exceptions are, indeed, 
so few in number as to form a striking commentary 
on the value of Mr. Wyse’s Bill. If * The Fainting 
of Hero,’ by Mr. Elmore,—‘ The Evening Scene,’ by 
Mr. Frank Stone,—* The Dawn of Morning,’ by Mr. 
Danby,—* The Altar of the Church of St. Antoine, 
Ghent,’ by Mr. Roberts,—‘ The Woodland Ferry,’ by 
Mr. J. R. Lee,—and two or three more,—on all of 
which we have commented in previous numbers—were 
removed, the gallery would exhibit a uniformity of 
merit that must tend greatly to allay those feelings 
of envy with which the 10. prizeholders may, during 
the past months, have been regarding those who had 
the disposal of larger sums. The Committee of the 
Art-Union professes to afford education to the public 
in matters pertaining to the Fine Arts,—and the 
public is in want of it. Ifa careful abstinence from 
all undue forcing of the intellect,—a vigilance in pre- 
venting precocity,—a horror of what may be called 
hothouse cultivation—constitute good instruction, the 
Committee is entitled to the highest praise, A time, 
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however, will come when maturity should be the 
term properly applicable to that amount of public 
taste and intelligence which at present would be 
styled precocity. Will the public, then, consent to 
receive that instruction which shuts out the perform- 
ances of Landseer, Etty, Mulready, Maclise, Eastlake, 
Cope? Will it be content with only eight works by 
men of real eminence ? Or does the Committee con- 
template, then, closing its labours and its subscription 
lists? Either the system is a bad one, or the public 
must improve. If the public improves, it will want 
enjoyment,—not education. The exhibition of Sa- 
turday last may be negatively an excellent instru- 
ment of education,—but a public out of pinafores and 
primers would scarcely feel satisfied with it. 


THE NEW COUNCIL OFFICE AT WHITEHALL. 


Ir happens, somewhat singularly, that, of all the 
government offices, the one which least needed archi- 
tectural improvement, as regarded external appear- 
ance, has been the first to obtain it. This is yet 
more remarkable inasmuch as, owing to the recent- 
ness and soundness of its construction, the edifice did 
not stand in need even of repair. The necessity, 
however, for obtaining increased accommodation by 
means of an additional story, and for completing the 
whole exterior of the Treasury buildings, has occa- 
sioned the architectural transformation which we now 
behold. The unlucky spell which has hitherto hung 
over our public works of this class, seems to be at 
length broken. Divesting Pope's line ofits injurious 
irony as applied to a very different architect, we 
may say: 

See, under Barry, rise a new Whitehall !— 

for thisarchitectural erection, so palatial in its aspect, 
throws Jones’s * Banqueting House,’ on the opposite 
side of the street, into shade. This, at least, it 
will do, when the North Pavilion (which is to be 
begun almost immediately) shall be erected : because 
Mr. Barry’s fagade will then be so extended that the 
two structures will nearly confront each other. Direct 
comparison will, thus, be inevitable. 

One blemish in the appearance of the Whitehall, 
is the mean appearance of the south end of the 
building,—which should, surely, have been faced 
with stone when the two fronts underwent a 
thorough repair some few years ago. As it was not 
done then, it ought to be done now; and it would 
not be amiss if the rusticated masonry were continued 
uniformly throughout the basement,—thereby getting 
rid of the present blanks, which are not only useless, 
but the reverse of ornamental. They even destroy 
that air of dignity which a solid terazzo, or base- 
ment, would impart to the whole structure—the 
more desirable that it can so very seldom be ob- 
tained. We have stepped over—not, we hope, out 
of—the way, in these last remarks; because we 
think that the admiration so generally expressed by 
Jones’s materpiece would be best exhibited in now 
finishing up every visible portion of the exterior. The 
effect of the front itself would be astonishingly im- 
proved thereby.—Mr. Barry, at any rate, is fully 
impressed with the importance of having a building 
consistent throughout. He does not stop short and 
break off ata corner; but, in the building to which 
these remarks have more particular reference, has 
finished up the attic of the pavilion at the south end 
all around—though on the west side it shows itself 
only over the tops of the adjoining buildings. In 
fact, everything has been done on a liberal scale— 
handsomely, in more than one meaning of the word,— 
and in a manner contrasting forcibly with the penuri- 
ousness that has mixed up base metal in so much of 
the architecture for which the public pays. 

Soane’s design had in it nothing ornamental save 
the mere order itself, instead of being accommo- 
dated to which, the other features were almost dif- 
ferent in style,—having as little of rich Roman-Corin- 
thianism in them as could well be. Almost the sole 
effective point was the advanced insulated columns 
in the end pavilion ; but even these convicted the 
architect of absurdity,—inasmuch as he had allowed it 
to be seen that there were small mezzanine windows 
behind their entablature. This, therefore, so far 
from being a portion of the structure, was of no 
other service than to obstruct light where it was 
wanted,—at least a glimmering of it by some contri- 
vance or other; and a curious contrivance the one 
resorted to was, because the same purpose might 





have been better accomplished without letting the 
“make-shift” be seen.—It may be said, perhaps, that, 
though Mr. Barry was obliged to raise the order to 
the level of the first floor, he would have done well 
so far to have adhered to Soane's idea as to retain 
the insulated columns. But this, had he been so 
disposed, was impracticable; because, owing to some 
strange oversight in first laying out the line of front, 
the north pavilion would, in that case, have advanced 
considerably upon the foot pavement—as we suspect 
it will, in some degree, even now. Perhaps it is as 
well that advanced hexastyles at the extremities 
could not be retained: for columniation, per se,—and 
as mere decoration, instead of as forming an upper 
loggia,—would be rather a jarring element in a com- 
position which is strongly marked by fenestration ; the 
order being avowedly employed not for any sort of 
colonnading, but as embellishment,—and, therefore, 
though important and impressive in the last-men- 
tioned respect, secondary to fenestration as regards 
the structure itself. It is better that the two elements 
should be completely combined, than kept distinct 
while brought together by juxtaposition. Mr. Barry 
has, besides,—or will have—given decided expres- 
sion to the extremities of his fagade by the Attic order 
there introduced; which portions of the design not 
only contribute to dignity in the general mass by in- 
creased loftiness at those points, but enhance the 
richness of all the rest. These portions are happy 
and original,—luxuriant shoots growing out of the 
rest; whereas, as commonly treated, such addition 
to an order is apt to exhibit a falling-off from its 
character, and betray only meagreness and feeble- 
ness of manner,—especially in works of the Palla- 
dian school. 

Fortunately, however, Mr. Barry is not of that 
school—nor of any other in particular ; being ambi- 
tious rather of giving us choice Jtalianism, without 
regard to exact precedent for each idea. There 
is something both new and excellent in the 
enriched frieze which he has introduced—for 
the first time, we believe— beneath the cornice 
of the attic ; thereby giving a bolder, as well as 
more ornamental, finish to that superstructure. 
The pendant festoons on the faces of the attic 
pilasters, and the vase-shaped pyramidions on the 
pedestals of the balustrade—of which those at the 
angles are larger and lofticr than the others,—all 
tend to produce luxuriance. The principal order 
itself, too, has received further enrichment ;—the 
frieze, which was before quite plain, being now 
embossed with carved work. The whole is an 
example ofa highly florid, yet refined, Italian style,— 
in which every piece of detail is finished up: and, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of parts, they are so 
carefully studied as to produce a perfectly homo- 
geneous ensemble, without discord or confusion. 
There might, advantageously, perhaps, have been 
somewhat more of variety thrown into the composition, 
by making some little distinction between the first floor 
windows of the end pavilions—at least, the centre one 
there—and the others on the same line; as there will 
be not fewer than twenty-three windows on a floor 
which will now be all alike, throughout.—Mr. Barry's 
facade will, we hope, satisfy all, save those ultra- 
Grecianists, who hold the best Italian to be only 
debased Greek. Debased it may be,—but then, 
it is so after the manner in which the language of 
Ariosto is debased Latin. 

Fine Art Gossir.—On Wednesday, the annual 
meeting for the distribution of prizes took place 
at the School of Design, in Somerset House— 
Bellenden Ker, Esq., presiding. Speeches were 
made by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ker, Mr. Etty, R.A., 
and Mr. Hamilton; but the main incident, of 
the occasion—exclusive of the direct object of the 
meeting—was aspeech from Mr. Hawes, M.P. We 
are unable, at present, to go into his views on this 
interesting matter; but may remark that their scope 
extended far beyond the present operations of the 
School. There was also a preliminary meeting, for 
the presentation of a very elegant vase—the design 
and workmanship of the students—as a mark of 
respect to the director, Mr. Wilson;—and that 
gentlemen read an address of thanks in return. 
Mr. Harvey—a student who has distinguished himself 
in carpet-designing— spoke in kind terms of the exer- 
tions of the masters. Mr, Townsend, on being called 
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for, returned thanks for himself and callioniece 
the Exhibition, itself, we shall probably = To 
reference;—but must not withhold on this o © after. 
compliment, suggested by no less an auth Ceasion a 
Mr. Etty, to the manifest success of the w rhs than 
female pupils. Se NORE fy 

Mr. Hume's motion that, “ With the view of | 

sening the temptation to drunkenness and j ~ 
rality, and of promoting thereby the welfare on 
working-classes especially, and also of society - 
rally, it is the duty of a Christian legislature ts 
the British Museum, the National Gallery ada 
similar public places calculated to afford tesens 
and instructive recreation, for the Teception of visit 
ors on Sundays and on holidays, at such hours after 
morning service as gin-shops and public-houses are 
open,”—has undergone a discussion in the House ft 
Commons: and been withdrawn—not because 
any objection on the part of Ministers to its prin, 
which has made visible advance — but } 
their suggestion that the matter would b 
in the hands of the Trustees. 
? In consequence of the success of Mr. Dyce’s freseo 
in the House of Lords, we hear that Mr. Maclise Mr 
Cope and Mr. Horsley, have now been officially 
invited to the execution of their designs for the 
same important destination.—En passant, we may 
add that the latter artist has been intrusted with a 
commission for the portrait of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, to be placed in the New Houses of Parliament, 
—as a testimony, we believe, from the Paria. 
mentary Agents, 

From Paris, we learn that Malknecht's bronze 
statue of Parmentier, for the town of Montdidier, 
has been successfully cast—and is, now, exhibiting 
in the courtyard of the Invalides, previous to its re. 
moval to its place of destination. 

At Rouen, the anniversary of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s birth-day was celebrated by the erection of 
the crowning eagle on the summit of the column des- 
tined to commemorate the transshipment, at that 
place, of the ashes of the conqueror. ‘he monument 
is, in all respects, nearly finished ; and rising, as it 
does, on the bank of the Seine, and shown against 
the back-ground of hills which border the river, 
its effect is said to be imposing. 

The Duke of Rutland may, we presume, be con- 
sidered to have carried his point, in the matter of the 
Wellington Statue, by a stratagem ;—though how 
he has managed to circumvent Lord Morpeth, if the 
latter were sincere in his opposition, passes our under- 
standing. Driven from his former arguments—that 
of the Queen’s sanction, by an intimation that Her 
Majesty has a great distaste to the arrangement—and 
that of his pledge to the Subseribers, in a body, by a 
demonstration that as many had subscribed before as 
after the site was chosen, and by his determination not 
to take the corrected sense of the latter half on the 
matter—His Grace has made a dexterous feint, and, 
under colour of yielding, actually planted his figure on 
the arch! The fiction is, that the group is to be placed 
there for a few weeks only, to enable the tasteful to 
judge of its effect,—and removed if the public ver- 
dict be against it. “ Possession is nine points of the 
law”; and the Duke of Rutland having clung % 
desperately to arguments which were unrcalities, will 
unquestionably keep fast hold of the pedestal in 
question when he gets it. It was surely a less diffi 
cult exploit to keep the sculpture eff the arch, than 
to get it off when once there ;—and, seeing how sig- 
nally we have failed in the casier attempt, we have 
no hope of the more arduous one. By some parties, 
we feel satisfied the statue is not meant again to 
descend from its arch-pedestal. Had the object 
merely been to exhibit the combination experiment- 
ally, why, as a correspondent suggests, might not 
the model from which the group has been cast have 
served the purpose? It could have done the duty— 
and was readily ‘ removable at pleasure.” 


————— 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Israel in Egypt. By G. F. Handel. Printed for 
the Members of the Handel Society. 

WE gave great offence some years ago, on the fou 
dation of the Handel Society, by calling attention to 
Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s well-known — 
to publish a complete edition of the works of the 
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- furtherance of their interesting purpose. Hard 
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rds and vulgar epithets were discharged against us, 
- pare suggestion, as though we had some per- 
iu the terest in the matter;—but this will be always 
wal of those who would put an end to the self- 
* - e of inferior persons, by proposing an 
ee and consistent line of operation. Where, 
itellig ould the dignity of some among us be, if it 
lees - secure its own hour on the tub, and delight 
< ‘if not its neighbours,—by proclaiming its ig- 
poset We recall this circumstance merely for the 
ie hens ; furnished by the sequel, With 

keof the lesson now furnished by the sequel. 

. hingin its Prospectus to inspire confidence, the sub- 
- _ list of the Handel Society has remained in a 
ese state. The fact of each publication hay- 
om intrusted to a different nursing-father has 
i. ved the edition of anything like symmetry or 
re oleteness :_while the stress laid by the Council 
ee magnificent volume before us, brought out 
under the editorship of Dr. Mendelssohn, is, in itself 
gn admission that it possesses an attractiveness and 
interest superior to those which any former issue 
quld claim, and a tacit acquiescence in the wisdom 
of our recom mendation. . 

Every man who can think, will perform his task 
sfeditor, not according to caprice,—still less, chance, 
_but after some theory capable of extension. ; Dr. 
Mendelssohn's, though open to discussion, isintelligible 
snough ;—and consistently carried out. Aware of the 
inaccuracy of ancient seores,—aware how the conduc- 
torwas left in charge of those markings of expres- 
sion, &e,, now printed in such superfluity thata com- 
position may almost contain as many directions as 
notes to direct—he has given the original score of 
‘Jsrael’ as Handel left it: not, however, with an eye 
to that absurd monotony of execution which certain 
Ancients, ignorant of tradition, sticking to the incom- 
jletescore, presume to be Handelian. Hiscompressed 
pianoforte accompaniment contains ample notifica- 
tims for the guidance of any conductor—and we 
need not point out, from Dr. Mendelssohn's known 
dill in that capacity, how valuable these must be. 
But he is honourably anxious to define his own re- 
gousibilities—saying, as it were, “ Thus J read the 
sore,” and not as more arrogant and ignorant 
persons have done, “This is the score!” Another 
making feature in Dr. Mendelssohn’s edition of 
‘Jwael’ is the organ part. Something of the kind 
is evential to the effect of Handel’s music, whose 
ovn organ accompaniments, doubtless, added great 
richness and interest to the performance of his 
Qrtorios—-What was generally expected of the 
ogwist may, indeed, be gathered from Handel's 
vll-known direction in the Cecilian Ode :—* Here 
tke the theme of the foregoing chorus and execute 
a fugue upon it!” Rightly treated,—as our 
Liitor points out,—the organ stands in thestead of 
“the additional wind instruments” which are now 
wplied—for better for worse, and for worst—to every 
cord and chorus by all manner of deficiently-in- 
tructed persons. It was, possibly, to make up for 
tie habitual silence of the organ in the German per- 
umances of Handel's music, that Mozart was per- 
uided to make his additions to the score of the 
‘Mesiah,” These are precisely what a well-instructed 
performer and thinker, such as the organist was ex- 
yted to be, would have brought out from his key- 
ward. Any one comparing the wind-parts added to 
‘The people that walked in darkness’ with the organ- 
jt here added to ‘The Lord is my strength,’ will 
fala family likeness — such as proves no resem- 
‘ance betwixt Mozart and Mendelssohn, but that 
uch was thoroughly familiar with his author, and 
tied for the task. 

Somuch for the manner of editorship,—the amount 
“conscience and of individuality brought to his 
tuk by a great, as distinguished from a small, man! 
Asthe only living great composer who is also a great 
“rh tel Dr. Mendelssohn, is the fittest Editor 
nd music of one who was an organ player as 

“’acomposer. But his Preface contains much 
Ratier for speculation, which the MS. score itself 
a The strong rapidity—not “ hot haste’’— 
it which Handel worked is marvellously exem- 
lied in this same ‘ Israel,-—begun on the first of 
le z, completely finished on the first of Novem- 

» But Handel’s greatness at once implied after- 

tand self-disregard—two exceptions at oppo- 





site extremes; either of which (so pedants have 
preached) destroys the reality of greatness. Great- 
ness “ is simple in its operation” say some. “ It must 
be self-asserting!” cry others (those, N.B., crying 
the loudest who have more self-assertion than great- 
ness!) A glance at Handel's pentimenti in this one 
‘Israel’ will excite surprise. In the Grand Chorus, 
‘ The people shall hear and be afraid,’ that wonder- 
ful descriptive passage, “ All the inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away,’—which not only forms 
the most interesting feature of the composition, but 
would absolutely have been conceived as essential by 
way of contrast to the subsequent passages, “ They 
shall be as still as a stone,” and “ Till thy people pass 
over,”"—proves to have been interpolated after the 
movement was complete. We recommend a fact 
like this to all painful critics of the German school, 
who, in their zeal to reconcile, classify, and exalt 
their own acumen, discourse as if a man of geniuscould 
neither sneeze nor drop a blot on his MS. “ without 
a stratagem.” 

Another truth, more difficult of digestion to our- 
selves, we honestly confess, is illustrated in Handel's 
score of ‘Israel.’ It is clearly pointed out, by his 
own hand, that he permitted sundry interpolations 
to exhibit the Signora Francesina’s vocal powers, and 
these not merely of sacred songs from other ora- 
torios, but opera music from his Italian compositions ! 
On this strange precedent, we presume, have certain 
pickers and patchers acted, if their deeds have been 
anything save an affair of their own egotism. Yet, 
curious as it is to see a great composer like Handel 
consenting to measures ad caplandum which altered 
the proportions of his work, the example proves 
nothing, save the wilfulness of a prima donna and 
the impatience of the public—neither of which re- 
quired proof. As we have perpetually pointed out, 
while dealing with those who add additional accom- 
paniments, &e. &e., he only is justified in touching 
Handel, to fill up or to interpolate, who has some ana- 
logous greatness or genius to plead in explanation. 
The conceit of amateurs, the audacity of quacks, has 
destroyed many an old picture, under pretence of 
cleaning, restoration, and the like;—there has been 
no want, moreover, of Bracchetones, ready to show 
forth their own irreverence at the bidding of Prudery, 
and to associate themselves with the Michael- Angelos 
of Art by irremediably spoiling their works! Hap- 
pily, in Music, the worst tamperers produce mischief 
which is more transient,—but their principle of 
action is no less unsound than that of the scarifiers 
and daubers referred to. They are bound, we repeat, 
to prove Handel to “ be their own,” by some display 
of power and intelligence as unquestionable as Dr. 
Mendelssohn has put forth in this one editorial task 
(not to recall his well-known genius as a composer), 
ere we can consent to license one of their proceed- 
ings! We could add more with regard to one of 
the most suggestive publications of late laid before 
us,—but, for the present, the above must suffice. 

Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—We might have con- 
tented ourselves with merely announcing the close of 
the Opera season, but for a parting performance of 
“the brazen band’’ enlisted in its behalf, so immo- 
derate in length and loudness, that,—for the sake of 
ourselves as honest chroniclers, and of the Subscribers 
who may suffer next season, if not kept awake to 
their own interests, by memory of this,—in defence 
of the artists, who, whether good or bad, are sadly 
displaced by the system of wholesale puffery, and 
of such among the public as may still mistake the 
same for unbought criticism,—we will offer a retro- 
spect of the facts of the season now, happily, over. 

Though the subscription has been raised, the com- 
pany has been worse than usual. Three first-rate artists 
are all that have been heard—Madame Grisi, Signori 
Marioand Lablache. Madame Castellan and Signor 
Fornasari can count only but as second-rates. The 
lady has not improved as an actress,—while her voice 
is, manifestly, in a state of deterioration. Besides 
these, we have had Malle. Sanchioli, a “lady of all 
work,” (whose engagement is curious, when it is recol- 
lected that the alleged ground for the dismissal of 
Madame Persiani was her want of personal attraction!) 
—Signora Corbari, with a lovely voice, and the whole 
of her art to learn; and, for contralto Signora Giu- 
seppina Brambilla, whose gifts are less excellent, and 
whose ignorance of her profession is yet greater, No 


| great composer ; and recommending the Council to 
| tenor has appeared to divide the duties of the season 
| with Signor Mario, save Signor Corelli; whose voice 
has settled a quarter of a tone below the pitch, and 
whomeetsevery executive difficulty—by leavingit out! 
We have had, for comic second bass, that useful singer, 
but unattractive comedian, Signor F. Lablache—for 
serious second bass, Signor Botelli. Three singers were 
tried—Signora Pasini, Signor Castigliano, and Signor 
Bencich,—none of whom came toa second hearing. 

The only operas which have been in the least satis- 
factory, were those in which Signora Grisi, Signori 
Mario and Lablache have performed. The * Nino’ 
of Verdi, it is true, was thrust upon us repeatedly — 
whenever the first tenor was tired; but it has not 
attracted—in part, owing to the inferiority of the 
cast. ‘I Lombardi,’ a weaker opera, has been 
admitted to pass,—thanks to the prima donna and 
primo tenore. Neither, however, we apprehend, 
will be in request for many seasons longer,—since 
even the composer's ‘ Ernani,’ his best opera, could 
not be given again.* ‘I Puritani,’ the second act of 
*Lucrezia Borgia,’ and ‘Anna Bolena,’ have been 
the best performances. *Semiramide,’ ‘ Norma’, Il 
Matrimonio’ and ‘ Don Giovanni,’ have been spoilt 
owing to the absence of an efficient contralto and an 
eflicient seconda donna; while Donizetti's ‘ L’Ajo’ 
was so badly produced as to stand no chance of 
pleasing, had the work deserved to please. 

Now, in so disereditable an inferiority of corps for 
the dearest theatre of Europe, we cannot acquiesce 
on the often-urged plea that nothing better was to be 
procured. Since the Opera troupe is not to be a 
Hesperian garden of beauties, the Subscribers had a 
right to expect such ladies as Madame Persiani, 
Madame Nini-Barbieri, Madame Giuli-Borsi, Ma- 
dame Tadolini — experienced artists of reputation, 
in short—to divide first duties with Madame Grisi; 
as was the case formerly, when Madame Grisi, being 
younger, needed it less. Again, they had a right to 
look for such Adalgisas as Signora Molteni, Mulle. 
Nissen, or Signora Parodi:—every artist mentioned 
having been accessible, on proper conditions, And 
it is nonsense to point to Signora Giuseppina Bram- 
billa, as the only contralto in the market; when, 
supposing the Brambilla to be no longer welcome to 
our public,—which we deny,—Madame Albertazzi, 
an accomplished singer, a beautiful woman, and a 
better actress, is here—without an engagement !— 
There is less choice among the tenors, we are aware ; 
but the public was entitled to demand with Signor 
Mario, either Signor Salvi, Signor Moriani, or Signor 
Guasco :—in short, a complete company, placing the 
evening’s entertainment beyond the power of being 
spoilt by the indisposition of any one or two persons, 

Nor has the ballet been equal to the ballet in 
former years. Neither ‘ Catarina’ for Mdlle. Grahn 
(whom the public will not accept as a first favourite), 
nor * Lalla Rookh’ for Malle. Cerito, have pleased. 
Signor Pugni’s music is grim and unattractive, ascom- 
pared with the music to ‘ La Sylphide,’ £ Benyow- 
sky,’ * The Gipsy,’ * Giselle,’ or Signor Costa’s ‘Alma.’ 
—The pas de cing was brilliant and interesting; but 
it is Lenten fare for a whole season. The fillings-up 
of the corps have been avowedly inferior to those of 
recent years :—as, for instance, when, for second and 
third class danseuses, we had Madame Guy-Stephan, 
Mdlles. Plunkett and Scheffer. 

Weare sorry to be tedious: but—as our strictures 
have been no case of incoherent vituperation or pre- 
judice without reason, but the result of a settled con- 
viction that a disposition exists on the part of the 
management, upon false pretences to give the public 
the cheapest and meanest article which will be en- 
dured—we are bound to “ speak by the card.” An 
inferior company, we repeat, has been forced on the 
Subscribers, — while the orchestra has fallen away 
from its old perfection, The military band on the 
stage, whenever employed, has been of a worse quality 
than that engaged in better scasons,—the chorus 
allowed to bawl and sing carelessly :—facts which we 
defy any opera-goer to disprove, and which are men- 
tioned with regret and vexation by every artist and 
subscriber with whom we have spoken. 

The Opera trumpeters will possibly cite, in answer 





* Let us here, again, repeat, in present substantiation of 
our prophecies with regard to Signor Verdi's career, that 
his four last operas,—‘1 due Foscari,’ ‘Giovanno d’Arco,’ 
‘ Alzira,’ and ‘ Attila,” have more or less failed in Italy ;—~ 
the last the most signally, 
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to these unflattering truths, “columns of praise,” 
“peals of applause,” “ showers of bouquets,” &c., as 
proofs that we are malevolent, and that the public has 
really been content. All these signs of success have 
been paraded, it is true; but the manufacture thereof 
is now pretty well understood. The system of articles 
sent, with boxes, to London editors—of circulars to 
the country papers—of anticipatory panegyrics upon 
such disastrous bargains as Miss Edwards, Signora 
Pasini, Signori Felix, Castigliano, Bencich, and others, 
—has been carried into effect so mercilessly as, in part, 
to have wrought its own cure. It is known, now, 
whence the encores proceed. If, even, the gentlemen 
and ladies stationed in different parts of the theatre 
themselves made a secret of their honourable calling, 
they are as familiar to all frequenters of the Opera 
as the prompter’s box or the conductor's baton. On 
this point of “discipline” we have been hitherto 
silent :—from no want of information, but from un- 
willingness to refer to practices so degrading, when 
Art was the theme. In reviewing the Opera and its 
apologists, however, we cannot pass over a fact which 
stares every one in the face,—as indicating that the 
present mismanagements, which are bringing a fine 
musical establishment to ruin, are not mere casual 
mistakes ; but operations conducted upon a steady 
system of deluding the public by foisting upon it 
trumpery for true metal. On principles of criticism 
no less steady shall we continue to call the attention 
of all whom it concerns to abuses so flagrant, until 
they are amended, 


Covent Garpen.—It appears that those were 
mistaken who, like ourselves, fancied the scheme for 
Italian operas at Covent Garden abandoned. So far 
from it, arrangements have been made for a cam- 
paign of three years,—under the musical direction 
of Signor Costa. In a few days, we believe, we shall 
be able to publish the list of engagements. 





Mvsicat Gossir.—Our contemporaries announce 
the recent death of Signor Gabussi: especially well 
known in the amateur world as one of the most ori- 
ginal and graceful composers of Italian musica di 
camera. In particular, his Duetts for two soprano 
voices have a charm and elegance which place them 
higher than the notturni of Blangini—long so popu- 
lar, and only a little below the similar compositions 
of Rossini. Signor Gabussi died suddenly—and in 
the prime of life. 

There is a possibility of an opera by Sir H. R. 
Bishop, at Drury Lane—in addition to those by 
Messrs. Balfe, Wallace, and Lavenu, already com- 
missioned.—These are famous promises for the 
season! We wish they may be carried into effect 
by an orchestra more liberally composed and con- 
ducted than last year’s ;—since the public is becoming 
alive to excellence or deficiency in this matter. 

It will be sufficient to mention in this place, that, 
on Saturday last, the Belgian Opera Company gave 
its last performance at Drury Lane ;—the enterprise 
having, it is understood, been unsuccessful as a specu- 
lation. The size of the theatre, lateness of the 
season, heat of the weather, scantiness of preliminary 
announcement, and the vexatious indisposition of 
one member of the corps after another, are reasons 
sufficient to account for this failure. Arguing upon 
the obvious relish of the public who did attend, and 
the perpetual presence there of our musicians, we 
are still firm in believing that a French Comic 
Opera, at a smaller theatre (say the St. James’s or 
Princess’s, in the winter season) would be an attrac- 
tive and profitable entertainment. This sudden 
departure renders criticism upon ‘Le Philtre,’ pro- 
mised last week, posthumous, and therefore unseason- 
able. Let us hope, then, for some such opportunity 
as we have indicated, to resume the subject—We 
may add, that, while the Belgian Company has been 
here, a German Opera has taken its place at Brussels: 
—performing, among other works, the ‘Catarina 
Cornaro’ of Lachner; under direction of its compo- 
ser ;—a work identical in story with ‘La Reine de 
Chypre’ of M. Halévy. 

“The “smallest contributions” which can allay 
curiosity with regard to Rossini’s opera, will be 
thankfully received ; and since the paragraphs of M. 
Berlioz, if not always reliable, are always piquant, we 
make no apology for paraphrasing that gentleman’s 
speculations on the mystery, from the Journal des 
Débats,—* It is neither an old nor a new work,” he 





assures us, “but will consist of fragments of many 
early operas,—in particular of the ‘ Donna del’ Lago,’ 
— interspersed with airs written many years ago, 
which Rossini has chosen to keep till now in his 
portfolio,former trios pared down into duetts,— 
duetts amplified into ¢rios,—airs de ballet,” (from 
which old opera by Rossini come these, M. Berlioz ?) 
“ with words set to them—and cavatinas stripped of 
words to make airs de ballet. The recitatives are by 
M. Niedermayer. It will then bea magnificent olla po- 
drida. So much the better, the Opera publicis hungry. 
One would like to know, however, whether the dish 
will be hot or cold.”—Another opera too, is talked of, 
—shall we say, threatened ?—to be expressly for the 
Académie, written by Prince Joseph Poniatowski, to 
a libretto by M. Alexandre Dumas. Now, though 
we have been pleasantly amused by parts of the com- 
poser’s ‘ Don Desiderio,’ and know that the Princes 
figure gallantly among amateur composers—witness 
Prince Belgiojoso, whose melodies are charming, 
the Prince de la Moskowa, whose science is more 
than commonly meritorious (fora prince),—-we must 
be excused for asking if M. Léon Pillet could find 
no better musician to endow with a commission ? 
If the French composers are no longer to be trusted 
—though M. David, we submit, is worth a trial,—a 
better chance of finding a successor to the Sacchinis, 
Spontinis and Cherubinis who have enriched the 
serious French Opera would be, in trying Mercadante. 
Let us hope that the tale is a journalist’s tale, good 
for little—save to be contradicted. 

The last new tenor tried at the 4cadémie—Signor 
Bettini, an importation from Italy, for whom a 
principal part in Rossini’s opera is said to be in petto 
—has made his début in ‘ Lucie,’ without justifying 
the high expectations entertained of him:—another 
proof, were proof wanted, of the blunder made by 
managers when they mistake voices in the rough, 
however beautiful, for finished artists. There is no 
“ royal way” of satisfying so exigent a public as those 
of the Italian and French Operas of London and 
Paris. We must have study, skill—not a scholar 
willing to get both at our expense. The sar- 
castic author of the * Romeo and Juliet’ sym- 
phony, mentions another recent unsuccessful first 
appearance at the Académie of Madame Rabi, in 
‘Les Huguenots.’ The permission for a third 
Opera House, so long talked about, has been, at 
length, granted to M. Adolphe Adam, for fifteen 
years. Meanwhile, the taste for musical comme- 
morations seems spreading in France. One was 
held in Abbeville, early this month,—in aid of the 
funds for the erection cf a monument to M. Lesueur, 
the composer: at which, among other music, a Can- 
tata, written for the occasion by M. Rigel, was per- 
formed.—There is a talk of a monster-meeting of 
part singers at Brussels, in September. 

It is stated in a provincial journal, that Mr. T. D. 
Rice, the popular negro melodist, has been attacked 
with paralysis of so violent a nature that he is de- 
prived of the use of both limbs and speech. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —Aug. 10.—A paper 
was received from M. Girou de Buzareingues on the 
disadvantages of excessive division of landed property 
for farms.—M. Payen made a communication to the 
Academy, showing that the potato disease of 1845 
prevails also to a great extent this year.—Amongst 
the reports of committees was one on the turbines 
of Messrs. Kechlin and Fontaine-Baron,—giving a 


very favourable account of their improvements. 
August 15. 

In a notice of Collier’s ‘ Memoirs of the Actors in Shak- 
speare’s Plays,’ which forms a portion of your paper of this 
date, there is a passage quoted, in reference to Massinger 
and the well known entry of his burial as @ stranger. Mr. 
Collier seems to think it remarkable that 2/. should have 
been paid for Massinger’s funeral expenses, while John 
Fletcher's cost only 22s.;—and concludes that Massinger’s 
must have, therefore, been the more sumptuous. At the 
present day, however, I believe it is the general custom to 
charge more for the interment of bodies in churchyards of 
parishes where the defunct has not resided, than is charged 
for the burial of parishioners. This was, doubtless, the 
case in Shakspeare’s day ; and may account at once for the 
laconic entry which has excited so much pathetic interest, 
and for the larger sum paid for Massinger’s funeral. In cor- 
roboration of the use of the term stranger, I may mention 
that it, still, isa custom in many country districts (Bucking- 
hamshire particularly) to apply the term foreigners to all 
partakers in rural festivities (cricket, bonfires, &c.) who are 
not inhabitants of the parish.—J.N. 





Remains of a Forest on Wallase The... 
missioners of Birkenhead have me eentle cal te t 
the formation of a line of highway fro +‘ 

Y trom Woods; 
through the heart of the great Wallase lain 
has been time out of mind used as a Ay pet 
cattle. As the ground is marshy, the oan CY, fr 
deep, and contains a tunnel some eight Pe te 
in diameter. The workmen have, in the fe 
their labours, exposed a portion of the forest af 
formerly existed; and which has been pred 
depth of six or eight feet, with a compacted hoy 
mingled sand and mud, the deposit of the Sea, ~y 
evidently for a long period flowed over it Bon 4 
this bed is a black mass, similar to a coal ws 
about six feet in thickness, composed of pe 
leaves, branches, bark, and trunks of conte 
mingled with hazel nuts, and the mast of other =~ 
mon inhabitants of the forests. Numerous ch 
stems have been found, principally of oak and bireh, 
Most of the timber has, by ages of subjection to the 
action of damp, or rather wet, decayed to a black 
mass; which, though compacted by the superincum. 
bent weight, still, as it is dug out, falls asunder in 
such a manner as to show the original shapes,—the 
roots, fibres, branches, and even leaves, being dis. 
tinctly traceable, while the whole emits a stron 
ligneous odour, which cannot be mistaken, (n ki 
sides, pieces of thick branches, more or less decayed 
can be picked up. All their trunks have been foun 
lying with their roots towards Bootle Bay, and thei 
tapering extremities pointing in a south-westerly di. 
rection. The thick substratum is a mixture of exactly 
the same description of mud and sand deposited by 
our river at the present day. From all appearances, 
it is plain that, on some day in autumn,—as is evident 
from the number of nuts found,—the sea, probably 
during a storm, accompanied by a high tide, has 
suddenly burst over some point near where Leasowe 
Castle now stands, has rushed forward with impetuous 
fury, and impinged violently against the rock-sus. 
tained ridge which passes from Seacombe to New 
Brighton,—and, recoiling thence, has submerged the 
whole plain between that eminence and Bidston 
Hill, bearing down the entire forest. The water, no 
doubt, found an outlet at the spot which forms the 
present mouth of Wallasey Pool. The great spread 
of the water has, in course of time, caused the forma- 
tion of a bank which barred up the passage along 
the line of the present sandhills,—till, by the united 
power of the winds and waves, a barrier has been 
presented to the sea in that direction; and the name 
of Wallasey, or Wall-oth’-Sea, seems to indicate 
that the former inhabitants of the district were of a 
similar opinion.—Liverpool Albion. 

Gradual Rise of Newfoundland above the Sea—It 
is a fact worthy of notice, that the whole of the land 
in and about the neighbourhood of Conception Bay— 
very probably the whole island—is rising out of the 
ocean, at a rate which promises, at no very distait 
day, materially to affect, if not to render useless, 
many of the best harbours we have now on the coast, 
At Port de Grave a series of observations have been 
made, which undeniably prove the rapid displace 
ment of the sea level in the vicinity. Several lage 
flat rocks, over which schooners might pass some 
30 or 40 years ago with the greatest facility, are nov 
approaching the surface, the water being scarcely 
navigable for a skiff. At a place called the Cash, 
at the head of Bay Roberts, upwards of a mile from 
the sea-shore, and at several feet above its level, 
covered with five or six feet of vegetable mould, there 
is a perfect beach, the stones being rounded, of a 
moderate size, and in all respects similar to those 
now found in the adjacent land-washes.—Neufoud 
land Times. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. C.—X. P. Z.—A Member of the 
Institute of the Fine Arts—A Constant Reader—J. L~A 
Subscriber—received. = ible 

Dr. Parkin’s letter has been received; but itis ie 
to give up the Atheneum to such particulars as he 0 a 
All that can be done by a critical paper is to _ yee 
opinion, with fairness, of any book, or matter, which 
before it; but to open its columns to such heap 
inevitably follow exceeds the pe of any pu 
of the kind, were they increased six-fold. as le 

E. J.’s comaneniension is acknowledged. With his ~ 
timents in relation to the subject of it, we entirely con’ rl 
but cannot take up the matter, in the present et 
presenting itself, in the Atheneum. Nor need we, 
has received its appropriate handling elsewhere. 


Erratum.—P. 843, col 2, 1. 36, for, ‘ Botanical Sociel 
read Botanic Society. 
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(TORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY, No. 18, King Jalon street, Mansion House. 
KJames Duke, Ald. MP 
Py Barnard, Esq. 


lela 
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vin Hallida 





‘Benjamio Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 


*hairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
are effected by this Company on every description 


00 a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 

or the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 

the fo of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
40 absolute security. F peoreunces continue to be made to 
°m real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
poy eed by instalments. “Particular — is re- 

‘ospectuses of the Compan 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





PROMOTES LIFE ASSURANCE and 
NNUITY COMPANY, 


9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. 


This Society is supported bya subscribed capital, of 240,000/., 

and by a considerable accumutated premium fun 

ssurances are effected at a low rate of 1 without 
profits, or at an snavensed premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 

revious 
” A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afilicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

rospectuses and all nece eeery. information may be obtained 
at the Office. sHAEL SAWé AR , Secretary. 
r . > 
FAMILY SNDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, Lene on 
APITAL, 500,000/. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
Jobn Fuller, ie pep uty Chairman. 
Rrobere Bruce Chichester, Esq lliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
. B. Henderson, Esq. a Turner. 
a “HEL atouche, Esq. I Nisior Walker, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. a Willock, K.L.S. 


BO 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was isi to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. Assurances effected in 1346 will be in- 
cluded in the valuation of 1352, 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20.) Age 25. | Age 30. Age 3 35.| Age 40) Age 45 |Age 50.| Age 55. 
&. 2. £.8. 4.\£.0. d\£.5. d. d.|é.5, d.|& 9. d.\&.s. d.\&. 8. d. 
Vino ts 31/12 97'2162 59 | 3:16 21 4106 | b 
Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, 
are granted by the Society. 
e usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. _ 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 13806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 

Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the er of the Office £1,520,000, 


Presiden 
The Right Honourable ‘EARL GREY. 
Directors. 


recto 
The Earl of Macclesfield. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
John Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
__Table of Premiums | for : Assuring 4 £100 on a Healthy Life:—_ 


With Without | With 











Frederick Squire, Esq. 
ames Sherman. 


Without 
onus. Bonus. Bonus. Bonus. 
Age. Age. — ———— 
For the whole Life, at an For the whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of Annual Payment of 
£. s. d. 
5 3 711 
1 
| 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 


No. of | Su 
Policy. Insured. 


11410 
118 6 | 


£. 8. d. E. s. d. 8. d. 
1 


229 
280 








Policy. | oor Sum Paid. 


} ; 5 b& 
| 4,509 3 


£. 
307 } 2,000 
7.652 
5.00) 7,706 


Sum paid. | N 


4,024 | 1,000 


3617 | 1,000 
5,060 7,500 9 | 4,888 | 


1,000 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be phtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom : aon at the head Office, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAU MONT, 

Managing Director. 


\ RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
£ 39, Throgmorton-street, Ba 


an 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, ‘Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humph her: , Esq. aM, has P. 
William Banbury, Esq. cH homas Kelly, Esq. A 
Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilehe 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Rupert Inaleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeniivenee, 2, Finsb my square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ . place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of Lae s College. 
Low Rates of Premiu 
Persons assuring in this office bave the Seidl of the lowest 
rate of premium which is compatible with the safety of the 
assured, and which is, in effect, » equivalent toan annual bonus; 
they have likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly a quarter of a million—and an annual 
income of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 
5,000 and 6,000 policies. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
£0 17 ° 019 1 £1 11 10 
0 





Age. 
20 
BE, 
40 0 169 
50 “ii 119 10 
370 


60 4 

One-half of the “twhole-term" Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of moneys security for debts, or 
as a provision for a jomily, where the least present outlay i is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before Two 
o'clock, and Policies issued the same day. 


EDWARD BATES. Resident iester. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agen’ 








ME DICAL, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Assurances 
on single and joint lives, and survivorships, or for a stated 
number of years, annuities and endowments at all ages, and 
for children born, or to be born, payable from the death of a 


parent or other person. 
_ Offices, 126, Strand. _R. W. MORRIS, RIS, Actuary. 
LIF E “ASSU RANC E. 


r "TY 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any 
description involving the contingency of human life. 
Prospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 
tion at the, use e. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
HARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
7. New baat street. Blackfriars. 


ANCAU STIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TIL aS. ‘ond MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
4. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 

at above tiles have lately been oe reduced ip price. 
An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 

ont _¥. tiles for fire-places, &c. &c. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effecte 
being sherety rendered equal to new. 

E ON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may 
be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro Articles 
always on show, as unprincipled perenee are invading their 
patentrights. They have authorized no other parties in London 
to replate. 22, Regent-street, }L a 

__45, Moorgate-street, ancee. 


. 7 EAI 
Pp! ENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
sever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture’ is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1436, 1840, and 1842. 
_ 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


paTc HES for EXPORTATION.—T. COX 
VORY & CO. having a large Stock of SECOND- 

HAND sit VER WATCHES, of English manufacture, which 
have been purchased in exchange for others of a more fasbion- 
able appearance, will be happy to dispose of the same, in lots, 
at very low prices.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 


Gracechurch-street. 
E POINTED 































Tl.O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE 
PENS.—These Pens are now enivevealiy ac knowledged 
to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
‘here are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
are sold in boxes of a gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 
Cloak-lane. 
RCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. — 
BIELEFELD'S improved PAPIER MACHE, which has 
been almost universally adopted for architectural decorations, 
has been patronized by Her Majesty. by the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Board of Works, by the highest of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and by the most eminent Architects of the day. It has 
been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of L ords, 
at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c. 
also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
will sufficiently establish its superiority over every other kind 
oF onenpenasen, both for beauty and durability. bes signs pre- 


| pared for the decoration of ceilings, pannelling of walls, &c. 


A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the Papier Maché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1/. 
Works, 15, We lington street North, Strand. 
M ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
por H BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searc hing thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, andc leaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time. and inc soae of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating H rushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, whi€M do not soften like common bair. Fles' 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, whic ‘b act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
Tivset importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and pocering. the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & © 0." s Sole 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street,1 door from Holl 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalie’s’ 
by some — 


, + 
FEA T H E 
Per lb. 
$s. 
ol 
on Ne | 
Foreign ditto ... esccce 8 


Per lb. 


0| Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 4° " 

4| Best Irish White Goose.... 2 6 

8| Best Dantzic. covccccee 3 O 
Warranted sweet and tree trom dust. 

A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free W post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
tenham. court-road, opposite the Chap 

SATITIL Tas 7" . SKIN 

yok BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER F LOW ERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, improving, beautifying, 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a Thocmina and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness, scurf, 
&c. clear it from every humour, —. or eruption, and by 
continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfume Ts 


CERTAIN CURE for BILE, 

Lt ACHES. and also for WEAK and DERANGED STO- 
MACHS, by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Nothing tends so much 
to bring on incurable diseases affecting either the Heart, the 
Liver, or the Lungs, as an unhealthy state of the Stomach, 
which in the first instance causes loss of appetite, loss of stre ongth, 
and loss of energy. Now if a few doses of Holloway's justly 
celebrated Pills be taken to purify the blood, they will imme- 
diately give a healthy action to all the vitals, and act like a 
charm upon the whole system, restoring health and vigour even 
in cases where the physician's skill had been of no avail. 

by all Des ts, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment 

b , London, 


Tot- 





THE ATHENEZUM 








13, Great Marlborough-strey, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE SIXTH VOLUME OF MADAME D’ARBLAYs 
DIARY AND LETTERS, 


(Nearly ready.) 


MRS. TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK, 
TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE NELSON LETTERS 
AND DISPATCHES. 


Price 21s. 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


LADY MORGAN'S ‘WILD IRISH GIRL 


With a New Prerace and Notes, 
NeW AND CHEApP EpITION, complete for 6s. bound, with Portrait, forming a volume of ‘COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


V. 
PART IV. OF BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 
_ & GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE WHOYHROF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


' COMPLETING THE WORK. 


ST. PETERSBURGH AND MOSCOW : 


| 
| 
A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZAR. | Or, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 
| 
| 


HOCHELAGA ; 


” By R. SOUTHWELL BOURKE, Esq. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 


Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cros,’ 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


**Mr. Warburton has been the means of adding a new and very good book to the sto 
of our national literature. The work will prove itself, we predict, a great favourite ¢ 
| both sides of the broad Atlantic.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


robe 


TIE MODERN ORLANDO. 


X. 
a a New Work by the Rey. Richard Cobbold, dedicated, by express permission, to Her 
In Seven Cantos, price 6s. Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
_‘‘ Every one will acknowledge here the rising of a new star, destined to move with Just ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations, 
brilliancy in an orbit of its own."—Britannia. 


THE HISTORY OF 
vit, | MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
LOST@AND WON : | THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, AND WIpOW. 
Or, THE LOVE TEST. | By the Author of ‘ The History of Margaret Catchpole 


The price of the Work will be One Guinea to Subscribers, who are requested to 
By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Ilusband.’ 3 yols. their names and address, at-their earliest convenience, to the Publisher. ¢ 


XI. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 
By HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 

Edited, with an Ivrropvction and Nores, by the ope LORD HOLLAND. 


Now First Published in the octavo form, in 3 vols. wi€h Portraits, 36s. bound. 


VOL. IX. AGNES STRICKLAND'’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


-Comprising the Life of MARY OF MODENA, Consort of James II. 
ae carec¥ of Mary of Modena, consort of the ill-fated 
ing of Miss Strickland’'s very i esting series. History tel!s us but lit 


= ‘ tle of this unfortunate, but noble-minded lady, and the greater portion of the facts now laid before the pubic 
have been sifted and selected y 


1 the secret archives of France. One of the most interesting extracts taken from this source, is a part of a MS. diary, kept apparently by one of th 


nuns 4 Chaillot, of the sayings and doings of the exiled Queen, during her occasional retreat to that convent, after the death of James the Second. This diary throws f 
upon the personal history of the royal exiled family, towards the latter part of their lives. To one of her friends in the convent, the Queen also addressed a vast number 0 
from which we have copious extracts in this volume.” — Weekly Chronicle. 





———» 


IIENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Printed by James Houqes, of No.4 New Ormond street in the count , lesex, 7 “00k’s-c , Chancery-lane, i e pari 5 ew i scorta ir Mess 
t vy JAMES ES o. “1 y of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. *s- y- in t h of St. Andrew, in the said county; 
yy a Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, Hy No. 14, in Welltuyton-ottoot atvoceehd,'ond ecba ty aii Dechaciion and i d Agents; wr Be - 
e radfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrg, Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 22, 1846, P 
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